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Koppers Coal Gas Plant 
at WINNIPEG 


We are pleased to announce the receipt of a contract 
from the Winnipeg Electric Railway Company covering the 
design and erection of a Koppers Coal Gas Plant to consist 
of 17 gas ovens of Koppers Improved (Becker) Type, hav- 
ing a capacity of 6.8 tons of coal per charge, together with 
a Koppers producer and coal and coke handling equipment. 


This plant will:embody the latest developments in coal 
gas manufacture. The ovens will be underfired with pro- 
ducer gas, but, if desired, can be heated with blue gas or 
oven gas. Provision has also been made for steaming of the 
ovens. The ovens are designed to operate on a normal 
coking time of twelve hours, which can be reduced to eleven 
hours or increased as desired, permitting of the greatest 
flexibility in the production of gas and coke. 


This is the third Koppers Coal Gas Plant contracted for 
during 1923, the other two plants being located at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and Zilwaukee, Michigan, respectively, 
and is a further indication of the increased confidence of the 
gas industry in the Koppers Company’s ability to serve it. 


Proof that this confidence is warranted will be found in 
the operation of these plants, which, we believe, will mark 
an epoch in efficient coal gas manufacture. 





The KOPPERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
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Development of Public Relations 
A Distinctive Feature of Second General 


The development of favorable re- 
lations with the public, the con- 
sumers of the output of the gas 
industry stood out as the distinc- 
tive feature of the second General 
Session of the A. G. A. Conven- 
tion, held in the convention hall 
on the Steel Pier yesterday. Ad- 
dresses by Lewis E. Gettle, Chair- 
man of the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin; P. S. Young, Vice- 
President of the Public Service Gas 
Company of Newark, N. J., and 
J. G. Jones, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Sales and Advertising of 
the Alxeander Hamilton Institute, 
and the reports of various com- 
mittees all served to stress the im- 
portance of a favorable attitude on 
the part of the public toward the 
public utility, whether it be gas or 
railway, telephone or electricity. 

Attendance at the meeting num- 
bered more than five hundred, 
somewhat less than yesterday, but 
still a large enough number to 
indicate the interest that is being 
taken in that part of the convention 
devoted to meetings and discussion. 

Committee reports were pre- 
sented by the committee chairmen 
as follows: National Gas Safety 
Code Committee, W. R. Addicks, of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York; Rate Structure Com- 
mittee, T. V. Purcell, of the Peo- 
ples’ Gas, Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago; Standardization of Gas 
Appliance Specifications, W. T. 
Rasch, of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York; Accident 
Prevention Committee, F. W. 
Fisher, of the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Gas Standards and Service 
Committee, J. B. Klumpp, of the 


Session 


United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


SELLING THE INTANGIBLE 


Mr. Jones, who was introduced 
for the Manufacturers’ Section, 
had as his subject, “Selling the 
Intangible.” Service and co-opera- 
tion as a commodity for which 
there was an almost definite return, 
he claimed, were items frequently 
left out of consideration in calcu- 
lating how to make the industry 
more economical. 

Mr. Jones made the point that 
where an organization such as the 
American Gas Association is a 
factor in service and co-operation, 
benefiting a group of organizations 
manufacturing 90 per cent of the 


gas used in the country there is 
little reason why it should neglect 
the other 10 per cent. Their non- 
membership was not only a reflec- 
tion on themselves but on the Asso- 
ciation as well, because the As- 
sociation had as much to gain by 
their membership as they had 
themselves. 


GET HUNDRED PER CENT 
MEMBERSHIP 


“Get every man in the industry, 
every corporation, into the asso- 
ciation,” Mr. Jones said. “That is 
the first step in selling the in- 
tangible. The second step is service 
and co-operation to the industry 
first.” 

(Continued on page 403) 








Government Expert Recommends Selec- 
tive Standard In Address Before Tues- 
day Technical Section Meeting 


Carbonization Committee Report Occupies Most of 
Meeting 


F. C. Weber, Chairman of the 


Technical Section, called the 
meeting to order at 2:15 P. M. 
and proceeded at once to read 
his report, covering the work of 
the Section during the past year. 
This report is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


L. J. WILLIEN NEW CHAIR- 


MAN 


The officers of the Section for 
the next year were elected as fol- 


lows: Chairman, L. J. Willien, C. 
H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Vice-Chairman, George H. War- 


ing, American Public Utilities Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Section then had the pleas- 
ure of listening to a very impor- 
tant and interesting paper, en- 
titled “The Regional Service of 
Coal,” by O. P. Hood, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


(Continued on page 400) 
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Looking To the Interest 
of the Stockholder 


Recent Developments in the 
House Heating Business 


Hilmar Papst, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Portland 
Gas & Coke Company, does not 
talk unless he has something 
worth while to say. When asked 
for an interview about “the thing 
nearest his heart,” he replied: 


“The subject nearest to my 





The Atlas of the A. G. A. 


heart has always been the devel- 
opment of our business along lines 
which eventually will accrue to 
the benefit of our stockholders. 
I suppose you are familiar with 
the development of the house- 
heating business of this Company, 
which was started in 1908, when 
I inaugurated special rates to ob- 
tain this business, contrary to the 
opinions of most of the managers 


and engineers in the industry. 
The revenue from this source for 


the twelve-months’ period ending 
August, 1923, amounts to $375,- 
923.62, which represents 12.2 per 
cent. of the total gas revenue. 


“At the present time this Com- 
pany has just completed the in- 
stallation of an oil washing and 
refining plant to effect the re- 
moval from gas of certain impuri- 


ties, such as naphthalene, organic 
S., benzol, and other resinous 
bodies. 


“‘Naphthalene: The effect of the 
deposits of naphthalene in mains, 
services and meters by jnterrupt- 


ing the flow of gas is the direct 
cauce of service complaints by the 
consumer. The expense for car- 


ing for such stoppages is quite an 
item in itself, yet the interruption 


to the gas supply from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, while difficult 
to assign a monetary value, is un- 
doubtedly costing the Company 
in loss of business and prestige 
many times more. 

“Organic Sulphur: There can 
be no question as to the material 
benefits to be derived from the 
elimination of organic sulphur 
compounds from the gas, owing 
to the destructive effects on con- 
sumers’ appliances of all descrip- 
tions; this action is particularly 
manifested on vent pipes for wa- 
ter heaters, heating furnaces and 
other appliances where conden- 
sation takes place, and which be- 
come entirely corroded out with- 
in one to two years under the 
present conditions, where 20 to 
30 grains per 100 cu. ft. of gas is 
allowed in a finished product by 
authority of the Public Service 
Commission. The short life of 
meter diaphragms is commonly 
attributed to the presence in the 
gas of carbon bi-sulphide. 

*‘Benzol: This substance is car- 
ried in the gas in vapor form and 
on cooling deposits as a liquid 
throughout the distribution sys- 
tem, services and meters; while 
without action on iron pipes, how- 
ever, on account of its great solv- 
ent power it rapidly disintegrates 
the rubber gaskets in our street 
mains, thus being one of the most 
serious causes of leaking gas 








mains. This trouble has hereto- 
fore not been serious, but from 
now on will become increasingly 
so, due to the high pressures at 
which our suburban main system 
is now being operated. 


“Resinous Bodies: There exist 
certain hydrocarbons in the gas 
which are removed from the gas 
by oil washing. These hydrocar- 
bons tend to form a sticky var- 
nish-like substance on the valves 


of the gas meters, which in the 
course of time cause them to run 
slow and finally stick tight, when 
the meter becomes inoperative. 
While the meters removed from 
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GIL. SHADWELL Caught Doing a Little 
Art Work on a Water (7) Still 


this cause would represent a fairly © 
good-sized repair expense, yet, 
the probable tendency of all gas 
meters to run slow from this cause 
is a great, if not unknown loss 
from the standpoint of operating 
revenue; besides, great intangible 
benefits accrue with a better qual- 
ity of gas, resulting in better serv- 
ice to our consumers. 

“In the removal of the above 
deleterious substances, we felt 
that a refinery was not out of 
place in order to recompense us 
for the cost of washing out these 
substances, but also to make a 
profit from the sale of the refined 


products, such as benzol, naph- 
thalene, etc.” 
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Publicity and Advertising 
Section 


Second Meeting Lively and 
Produced Results 


About one hundred and fifty 
gas men interested in publicity 
and advertising attended the sec- 
ond session on Wednesday in 
Room 17 of the Chalfonte Hotel. 
B. J. Mullaney, Chairman, pre- 
sided. An interesting paper was 
read by Arthur Hawks, Jr., 
“What Newspaper Advertising 
Has Done for Our Company.” 
in the absence of R. E. Fisher, San 
Francisco, Cal., Charles W. Per- 
sons read his paper entitled ‘‘Pub- 
lic Relations Work on the Pacific 
Coast.” 

A resolution was introduced 
and passed that the three Na- 
tional Utility Associations appoint 
a commission to prepare a text 
book on utility business and that 


the same be used in schools and 
colleges. 


la isis vk Sec.-Treas. lowa Gas 


Association 


Many Doherty Men At 
the Convention 


The delegation from Henry L. 
Doherty & Co. is housed in thirty- 
six rooms at the Traymore. There 
are from 75 to 100 gas plant and 
new business managers present 
at the Convention. The Doherty 
men will hold meetings on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning. 


Moore Receiving Congrat- 


ulations 


‘‘The U. G. I. Circle’? Makes 
Distinct Hit 

L. L. Moore, Sales Engineer of 
U. G. I. Contracting Co., Philadel- 
phia, is receiving many congratu- 
lations upon the beauty and excel- 
lence of his publication “The U. 
G. I. Circle.” 

This bright and interesting little 
magazine has been sent to every 
delegate attending the convention 
and they have found it a joy and a 
delight. It is well written and 
beautifully printed. The articles 
are interesting and contain much 
information of value to the gas 
man. 

Mr. Moore is the kind of man 
who attracts many friends. His is 
a happy wholesome nature—you 
could not help but like him. He 
has put his personality into the 
pages of “The Circle” and it is this 
almost intangible something that 
raises it above the level of the 
ordinary publication. 

“We must forget the dollar 
mark at times,” said Mr. Moore. 
“‘We must look at life and at busi- 
ness on the broader, higher plane. 
In this way only can we obtain big 
results.” 





Courtesy — Always — Cus- 
tomers Needs Should 
Be Watched 


H. J. Carson, general manager 
Cedar Rapids Gas Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in discussing 
public relations, said: “We 
should be prompt, obliging and 
give close and thorough attention 


to each item of the customer’s 


needs each day of our lives. This 
is the first and most important 
point in promoting good public 
relations. 

“We should see to it that the 
men and women in our employ 
serve our customers in an oblig- 
ing manner, this need not be done 
in a compulsory manner. It would 
be much better if our people were 
impressed with the idea that do- 
ing this voluntarily is far more 
satisfactory than doing it by rule. 

“The sooner the buying public 
can be made our friends, the 
sooner the gas industry will come 
into its own.” 


BSS 


FLOYD G. CURFMAN 


E.R.Crofts Hooks Up Gas 
and Electricity To the 


Advantage of Both 


When E. R. Crofts, who is both 
purchasing agent and in charge of 
plant construction for the Ro- 
chester Gas & Electric Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., was asked how gas 
and electricity got along together, 
he smiled and said: ‘Very well in- 
deed. Electric cooking may in- 
crease in homes, but the use of gas 
for house heating and industrial 
use seems to be secure. When a 
company covers both gas and elec- 
tricity, they are able to know the 
whole situation in a city, to give 
advice fairly, recommending what- 
ever installation is best for the 
given need, and, in general, to 
avoid friction.” 

Mr. Crofts was asked about his 
experience with personnel prob- 
lems and the reduction of labor 
turnover; his ideas were definite 
and suggestive. “I believe that 
companies are too prone to pay a 
fixed salary for each position re- 
gardless of the value and character 
of the man who is filling it at that 
particular time. And here’s an- 
other thing—we favor automobiles. 
Some employers say, ‘What do 
these men mean, just working 
around here in order to buy a Rolls- 
Royce or a Packard?’ But we say, 
‘If they can get a Rolls-Royce, 
more power to them!’ If they own 
either an automobile or a house, it 
makes them steadier and more 
regular. They become more con- 
tented workers.” 
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Industrial Gas Section 
Holds First Convention 
Meeting 


Every Paper Discussed and 
Field Thoroughly Covered 


The Industrial Gas Section held 
a most interesting session in Room 
20 of the Chalfonte Hotel on 
Wednesday afternoon. The at- 
tendance was larger than those in 
charge expected and there was 
not a dull moment during the 
three hours’ duration of the meet- 
ing. 

R. M. Searle, Rochester, N. 
Y., presided and after his open- 
ing remarks introduced’ the 


speakers. 





W. H. HENDERSON, Sec.-Treas. Pa- 


cific Coast Gas Association 


The first paper was “Whole- 
sale Baking,” by H. M. Henry, 
Industrial Fuel Engineer, Com- 
bustion Utilities Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The paper proved very inter- 
esting and brought forth some 
discussion on the subject. 

“Steam Boilers,” by H. Vitting- 
hoff, Engineer of Gas Operation, 
Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., was the next paper. 

“Combustion,” by Henry O. 
Loebell, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Combustion Utili- 
ties Corp., New York, proved a 
live subject and was the cause of 


many remarks by those in attend- 
ance. 

“Hotel and Restaurant Uses,” 
J. B. Allington, Engineer Indus- 
trial Sales Department, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., contained much infor- 
mation of value. 


This was the first meeting of 
the Industrial Gas Section and 
the great amount of interest that 
was exhibited in it speaks well 
for the popularity of the youngest 
section of the American Gas As- 
sociation. 





Bill Hutchinson Worried 
Lost Something Very Valuable 


Bill Hutchinson was up in the 
air, there was no doubt about 
that. He was seen chasing around 
the Exhibit Pier looking for some- 
thing, something he knew must 
be there, something that had been 
paid for and not delivered. (No, 
I’m not thinking about the same 
thing you are.) 

After a while he found it and 
told his friends what the trouble 
had been. He had ordered space 
on the Steel Pier in which to dis- 
play his meters. The space had 
been assigned to him and he sent 
his men down to get it ready. 
When he reached Atlantic City 
and looked for his exhibit, there 
was none—in the place he ex- 
pected to find it. Some one else 
had taken his space, and his men 
were compelled to find another. 
They did, but failed to let Bill 
know anything about it. 

Hutchinson says he has lost 
many things in his life, but never 


anything as large as a display 
booth. 





E, D. BREWER, Sec.-Treas. Southern 


Gas Association 





























D. H. HAMILTON 


Ernest MacMorris Strong 
for Educating Employees 
in Fundamentals of the 
Industry 


Yesterday morning, more than 
one echo was heard from the ex- 
ceptionally worth while meeting 
of the Accounting Section the 
previous afternoon, though some 
of the echoes may have been due 


to the fact that the reporter who 
had attended that meeting was 
so impressed by it that he kept 
bringing up the subject the next 
morning. When he mentioned it 
to Ernest MacMorris, assistant 
treasurer of the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Mr. 
Mac Morris, reverting to the mat- 
ter of personnel education, re- 
marked: “It should be more fully 
realized that, if employees are 
not properly educated in the 
affairs of the company, false 
ideas are very likely to spread to 
the public. Of course, security 
salesmen should be thoroughly 
educated in all the fundamentals, 
but such training ought to include 
also the inside men—all workers 
who have any contact with the 
public. This can probably be 
done best by having various offi- 
cials talk to them in small 
groups.” 
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Remarkable Growth of Accounting 
Section Emphasized in First Meeting 


As one speaker suggested, dur- 
ing the session of the Accounting 
Section held Tuesday afternoon in 
the beautiful Vernon Room of 
Haddon Hall, there seems to be a 
‘yersonal touch” about the affairs 
of that section to a degree unusual 
in business gatherings. The at- 
tendance was large, the results 
showed excellent committee work, 
the discussion was thorough, 
spontaneous and well worth lis- 
tening to, and—there was the 
“personal touch.” 

The meeting was promptly 
called to order by the chairman of 
the section, J. Wesley Heins, of 
the United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who combined 
with his “opening remarks” what 
he called his “swan song.” Fol- 


lowing his welcome to all the dele- 
gates, he spoke of the section’s re- 
markable growth of 500-600 per 


cent. during its short existence, 
outlined the various achievements 
of the eommittees, and mentioned 
the increasing adoption of the uni- 
form classification of accounts. 
He recommended that the juniors 
should be urged to take more in- 
terest in the broader phases of 
their work, so that they might be 
better prepared to take on greater 
responsibilities. 


NEW OFFICERS 

The chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, Ewald Haase, of 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., then read his report. 
The section elected as its chair- 
man for 1924 its vice-chairman 
for the present year, namely, Wil- 
liam A. Sauer, of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., 
and as its next year vice-chair- 
man, H. A. Davidson, New York. 

H. M. Brundage then recited the 
following verses: 


“Watchful Wesley and Wistful Willie 
Have closed their year with glory. 

Wesley carefully watched our affairs; 
Willie watched a different story. 


“Wesley stayed on the job all year 
And saw our section through; 
Willie wandered Europe o’er 
To see what their gas men do. 


“Wesley, you’ve done mighty well, 
To close the year with glory. 

May memory of it still remain 
Until your head is hoary. 


“Willie has had a grand good time 
Where prohibition is unknown; 

Now he’s back to go to work— 
Let’s put him on the throne!” 


Mr. Sauer, in accepting the 
honor bestowed upon him, said: 


FRANKLIN S. WADE, Pres. 
Coast Gas Association 


Pacific 


“There’s always a little personal 
touch in the affairs of the Account- 
ing Section; it may be true also of 
the other sections, but it certainly 


is evident here. I feel that I must 
accomplish a great deal during the 
coming year in order to keep up 
with the standards already set, 
but there is the offsetting thought 
that, in all my work, I have always 
found the members of this sec- 
tion to be most willing workers, 


ever eager to co-operate. I have 
found too that the Eastern men 
are as willing to travel West as 
the Westerners are to travel East, 
to attend committee meetings.” 


EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 


The report of the Exhibition 
Committee was short and to the 
point and was read by P. D. War- 
ren, of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago. He said that 
his duties had been easy, as all the 
members of his committee had 
co-operated equally, not leaving a 
large amount of work to be done 
by any one man. He then de- 
scribed the exhibits in the four 
booths of the Accounting Section 
and said that they had been placed 
there, not with the idea that they 
were better than any other meth- 
ods, but in order that any helpful 
ideas therein contained might be 
appropriated by those who 
observed them. 


RELATIONS WITH 
CUSTOMERS 


The main feature of the after- 
noon was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Cus- 
tomers, which was read by the 
chairman, A. L. Tossell, of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago. Subcommittee reports 
were read on Development and 
Education of Personnel and on 
Credit and Collection Policies and 
Contractual Relations with Cus- 
tomers by the respective subcom- 
mittee chairmen, A. F. Short,, of 
Prov. Gas Co., Providence, R. L., 
and J. M. Roberts, of the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 
The note of effective committee 
work was again struck by Mr. Tos- 
sell in introducing his_ report, 
which was given advance publica- 
tion in yesterday’s issue of THE 
JOURNAL. He said that his com- 
mittee of twenty had a usual at- 
tendance of eighteen, sometimes 
sixteen or seventeen. 

A rather lengthy discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the report in 
which many members took part. 
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Farmers’ Club to Meet 


Rural New England Men Will Congregate on Steeple- 
chase Pier Thursday Night 


If you happen to run into a group 
of seventeen excited, gesticulating, 
loud talking men on Steeplechase 
Pier Thursday night, don’t think 
it’s a riot and call the police. The 
seventeen gentlemen referred to 
are members of the Farmers’ Club 
of New England. All the hotel as- 
sembly rooms, the auditoriums and 
halls are being used by the different 
sections of the gas men so the 
Farmers’ Club have been compelled 
to meet on Steeplechase Pier during 
the frolic. They may be dressed in 
overalls and flannel shirts, brogans 
on their feet and large straw hats 
on their heads. 


I don’t know what these farmers 
raise at home, but they raise an 
awful disturbance when they at- 
tend a convention. They have 
brought a cow with them and if 
they can obtain permission will 
have her at their meeting, said cow 
being the mascot, as well as the 
emblem of the club. 

From a very reliable source the 
information has been obtained that 
a storm is brewing in the organiza- 
tion. There has been a very gross 
irregularity in the handling of the 
funds of the Club and the members 
want the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth bared to their 
gaze. It seems that each of the 
members was charged $1.00 initia- 
tion fee, making the large and stu- 
pendous sum of $17.00 in the treas- 
ury. Ed. J. Cooney, Publicity 


Director of the Lowell Gas Light 
Co., Lowell, Mass., was elected 
treasurer, and to him was intrusted 
the entire financial strength of the 
organization. Mr. Cooney refuses 
to make a report and the Club is up 
in the air about it. Two private 
detectives have been hired to trail 
Mr. Cooney, with instructions to 
serve an injunction on him if he 
attempts to spend any money. The 
state of affairs is quite unfortunate 
and it is hoped by friends of the 
Farmers’ Club that they will be 
able to straighten out the tangle 
without bloodshed. 


The cow is stopping at the Ritz. 


C. N. Chubb Asks Vital 
Questions 





Wants to Know Why the Industry 
Is Low in Determining Proper 
Utilization of Gas for In- 
dustrial Purposes 


“T don’t want to talk, I’d rather 
ask questions,” said C. N. Chubb, 
Gas Engineer, United Light and 
Railways Company. “But, Mr. 
Chubb,” said the reporter, “I can’t 
answer the kind of questions you 
are likely to ask.” “I don’t expect 
you to,” said Chubb. “I want the 
gas men to answer them.” For 
instance: 

“Why is the gas industry so slow 
in determining the proper utiliza- 


tion of gas for industrial purposes? 
From my investigations we do not 
know how to apply heat stored 
gas in order to get the most out of 
it for many industrial purposes, 
consequently are not getting the 
business which justly belongs to us. 
From my rather limited experience 
I would say that we have not de- 
veloped the use of high pressure 
gas at the burner, that we have 
allowed gas to be used for many 
industrial purposes with the exist- 
ing equipment not fitted at all for 
the use of gas and have thus not 
only failed to get and retain busi- 
ness that would be ours if gas were 
properly applied, but have given 
the use of gas for other purposes a 
black eye. 

“Why haven’t more industria! 
gas engineers been developed? 

“Why haven’t the proper meter- 
ing devices been manufactured? 

“Ts there a reliable meter on the 
market that will ~ satisfactorily 
measure high pressure gas for in- 
dustrial purposes, meeting all con- 
ditions under which the ordinary 
industrial gas consumer operates’? 
That is, variation in consumption 
from practically zero to the maxi- 
mum. In any of the meters used 
for measuring high pressure gas 
at the present time, the proper ob- 
servation and correction can be 
made for specific gravity, tempera- 
ture and pressure of the gas. The 
accuracy of the meter at different 
percentages of maximum capacity 
seems to be the big question. 








C. N. CHUBB 
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A Feature of Gas Furnace 
Construction—Recu- 
peration 

The Recuperation Utility Forge 
Furnace being operated on the 
Boardwalk end of the convention 
pier was the occasion of many 
amusing comments. The roar of 
the gas attracted the crowd and 
time after time some woiman 
would exclaim, “My, what a 
racket! I certainly wouldn’t 
have one of those in my house.” 
It was also evident that some of 
the gas men did not really get 
the big idea of recuperation. 

Being somewhat in the dark 
himself the writer questioned the 
attendant, Mr. Weaver, of Com- 


i 
“PAPA” KLEIN, Gas Purifying Mate- 
rials Co., and the Family 


bustion Utilities Corp., who are 
exhibiting the furnace. It seems 
that this particular furnace, 
which is built specially for heat- 
ing small forgings, is equipped 
with a set of metallic flues, so de- 
signed that incoming air is passed 
over surfaces heated by the out- 
going gases. This part of the 
flue system, which is nothing 
more than a heat exchanger, is 
called a reeuperator. 

The heated air from the recu- 
perator is used with the incoming 
gas for combustion and results in 
a considerable increase in the 
flame temperature with a corre- 
sponding increase in the rate of 
heat transfer to the metal pieces 
being heated. 


The combined result of raising 
the flame temperature, of holding 
the air close to the theoretical 
mixture and of recovering a large 
part of the heat from the flue 
gases is to effect a fuel saving of 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 

The better utilization efficiency 
of the recuperative appliances 
and furnaces will many times 
bring in a customer for industrial 
gas who could not economically 
afford to use gas in the ordinary 
and wasteful manner. 





House Heating and Indus- 
trial Rates Needed 


Gas Men Should Get Together 
On Rate Question 

“Glad you are giving us a 
chance to talk about some of the 
things nearest our heart,” said 
Burton Smart, of the Portland 
Gas Light Company. 

“If it is done with heat—it can 
be done better with Gas.” 

Fine—but here is our problem. 
There are in every city at least 
twenty-five or thirty large bak- 
eries now using coal, coke or oil 
burners. There are from one 
hundred to five hundred resi- 
dences, all good prospects, now 
using coal—when they can get it 
—and many installing oil burn- 
ers at a cost of from $800.00 to 
$1,500.00 for each installation. 
These are all plums ready for the 
picking. 

How are we to get this business 
without upsetting our entire 
schedule of rates now averaging 
$1.40 per M cu. ft., all consump- 
tion over 100,000 cu. ft. per 
month $1.00 per M cu. ft. 

Chicago, which sells more gas 
in one day than most of us do in 
several months, has just made a 
rate of 75c per M cu. ft. Would 
an 85c rate get this business for 
us and what should the minimum 
monthly amount of consumption 
be—50,000 cu. ft., more or less? 

Here is business which we are 
missing by not having a scientifi- 
cally prepared rate and we 
should have the brains to get to- 
gether and establish a house heat- 
ing or industrial rate that will get 
this excellent business. This is 
our problem—no one will solve 
it for us—why not get busy now 
—it’s up to us? 


BURTON SMART 





Reputation Means Every- 
thing—Our Products Are 


Our Characters 


O. P. Simler was all dressed up in 
a new suit of clothes, topped off 
by that happy beaming smile of 
his. He was explaining the merits 
of the Hoffman water heaters to 
some gas men when a reporter 
visited him. After a little while he 
found time to give us an inter- 
view. 

“I’m elated at business condi- 
tions,” said Mr. Simler, “the ap- 
pliance manufacturer has no cause 
to kick and it is up to us to keep 
our plants running at top speed to 
fill the orders that are coming to 
all of us. 

“We must keep in mind,” con- 
tinued Mr. Simler “that if we want 
our business to last we must turn 
out a product that will give the 
right kind of service day in and 
day out. Every heater that bears 
a manufacturer’s label becomes a 
part of his reputation. If the 
heater is bad, then the reputation 
is bad and a man, a heater or a 
firm with a bad reputation can 
never hope to live: 

“Each of us must look out, not 
only for our own, but for the other 
fellow’s reputation. A_ heater 
knock is a knock for the automatic 
water heater industry as a whole 
and we must all see to it that our 
product will do all the things we 
claim for it.” 
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TUESDAY TECHNICAL MEET- 
ING 
(Continued from page 393) 


ECONOMIC DESIRABILITY OF 
SELECTIVE GAS STAND- 
ARD EMPHASIZED 

Mr. Hood’s paper was really a 
message of vital significance to 
the gas men of the country. As 
Chairman Weber aptly remarked, 
it was particularly gratifying to 
the gas industry that a member 
of a governmental bureau had 
gone on record as advocating the 
adoption of selective gas stand- 
ards in the place of the arbitrary 
artificial standard which is le- 
gally operative in most of the 
States. 


One very important point that 
was brought out in the paper was 





L. J. WILLIEN, Chairman-Elect Tech- 


nical Section 


the fact that the very limited dis- 
tribution of the grade of coal gen- 
erally used in gas works makes 
it necessary to transport the coal 
over comparatively large dis- 
tances from the mines to the gas 
works. In some cases the coal 
has to be hauled through coal re- 
gions before it reaches the plant. 
The necessity of employing gas 
coal in order to make a gas, which 
can meet legal requirements with 
the aid of oil enrichment, is the 


direct cause of this very appar- 
ent uneconomical practice. 


GAS COMPANY SHOULD BE 
PERMITTED TO MAKE GAS 
FROM COAL MOST 
ACCESSIBLE 


It was emphasized that there 
is not a single type of gas that 
can be said to meet all the local 
requirements of any particular 
gas company. Inasmuch as gas 
can be made of any carbonaceous 
material, the gas company should 
be allowed to use that kind of 
coal which is most suited to its 
needs and from which it can make 
a gas which is most economical. 
In other words, the heat value of 
the gas should not be set by arbi- 
trary legal standards, but by eco- 
nomic and technical standards. 

Attention was called to one 
very significant fact, that what- 
ever the initial thermal value of 
the gas, as it enters the burner, 
after it is diluted with air the 
heat value as burnt is reduced to 
90 British thermal units per cubic 
foot. It is thus not essentially a 
question of the original heat value 
of the gas that determines the 
thermal efficiency of its utiliza- 
tion. It is sometimes possible to 
obtain a higher flame temperature 
with a lean gas requiring less di- 
lution than with a rich gas re- 
quiring more dilution. 

The importance of the Colo- 
rado decision was referred to and 
the hope was expressed that the 
gas men would take strenuous 
efforts to secure similar decisions 
in other States. It was also point- 
ed out that the ultimate manner 
of selling gas to the customer will 
be on the basis of heat units and 
not cubic feet. 


CARBONIZATION COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT 


The rest of the meeting was 
taken up with the report of the 
Carbonization Committee, which 
is published in part elsewhere in 
this issue. R. G. Porter, Chair- 
man of the Committee, presented 
the report, which was made up 
of the usual sections. After each 
section of the report was read, 
discussion was called for. Many 
of the technical men present at 
the meeting took part in the dis- 
cussion. 


HOUSE HEATING BY GAS DIS 
CUSSED BY TECHNICAL 
MEN 

The papers, which were read 
before the second meeting of the 
Technical Section, held on the 
Steel Pier, were as follows: 

Report of the Committee on 
Standardization of Capacities of 
Consumers’ Meters. Walton For- 
stail, Chairman. 

Report of the Distribution De- 
sign Committee. R. H. Griswold, 
Chairman. 

A paper on “Experiment in Res- 
idence Gas Heating at Denver, 
Colorado,” T. M. Foulk and T. G. 
Story. 

Report of the Coke Committee. 
V. A. Miller, Chairman. 

There was considerable discus- 
sion after the reading of each pa- 
per. - 


J. N. CADBY, Exec. Sec. 
Utilities Assn. 


Wisconsin 





Mrs. Geo. H. Smith, wife of the 
Gas Engineer of the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., motored down to 
the A. G. A. Convention and 
brought friend husband along. 
We are sure both will enjoy the 
meeting. 
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ndustrial Gas Class at 
‘*Technology’’ Holds 


Luncheon 


The association of gas men 
who form the Industrial Gas Class 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, held a luncheon yes- 
terday afternoon in the Club 
Room of the Traymore. 


This class has now been in ex- 
istence for two years. It is formed 
of gas men who are sent to the 
Institute by their companies to 
take the course given under the 
direction of Professor G. B. Wilks, 
a member of the University staff, 
on the application of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes. The class has 
grown from a membership of 3 
in 1922 to 55 in 1923. In 1923 
the class was divided into two 
sections, a junior and senior class. 
In the first year the work consists 
mainly of lectures on the princi- 
ples of combustion and of the ap- 
plication of gas to industrial 
heating problems. In the second 
year practical demonstrations of 
these principles to industrial gas 
appliances and the solution of 
problems on the use of these ap- 
pliances formed the main part of 
the course. The generosity and 
co-operation of various compa- 
nies manufacturing industrial gas 
appliances, have been primarily 
responsible for the success of this 
undertaking. There is now every 





“PAT” GOODMAN, Safety Gas Main 
Stopper Co. 


indication that the industrial gas 
courses will shortly be made a 
permanent part of the official cur- 
riculum of the Institute. The en- 
thusiasm of Professor Wilks and 
the fact that he, skeptical at first, 
is now thoroughly sold on indus- 
trial gas, are also important fac- 
tors which are working toward 
further development and prog- 
ress. 


HOW MANY GAS EMPLOYEES 
HAVE BEEN THROUGH A 
GAS PLANT? 


During the course of the din- 
ner, John J. Quinn, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the 
Quincy Gas Co., Quincy, Mass., 
who is the President of this As- 
sociation, called upon the men to 
talk briefly on any subject that 
they felt would be of interest. 
Practically all of the eighteen 
men present took part in the in- 
formal discussion. 


One matter of importance to 
all gas men that was brought out 
in this discussion was that a great 
many gas employees, including 
gas salesmen, have never been 
through a gas plant. This is a 
condition that should and can be 
remedied. It was brought out 
that certain companies are mak- 
ing it their business to see that 
all employees, no matter what 
their jobs may be, go through the 
gas plant and actually see what 
is going on therein. 

Suggestions were made that it 
might be very advisable to invite 
the general public to visit the gas 
works and to see how gas is made 
and how the gas company makes 
it possible for gas to be available 
to every one at whatever time of 
the day or night that it might be 
required. It was also mentioned 
that it would be advisable to ar- 
range for the appliance salesman 
to visit the plant where the gas 
appliances are made and see the 
manufacturing process for him- 
self. 

There was also a little discus- 
sion on the question of training 
the industrial sales engineer, 
whether it is more advisable or 
easier to train the salesman in the 
principles of gas combustion and 
its application to industrial heat- 
ing problems, or to make a sales- 








DR. WALTON CLARK 


man out of the engineer. The 
particular point brought out in 
the discussion was that every 
commercial man should join the 
Industrial Section. 

Plans were also made for the 
coming meeting of the Industrial 
Gas Class, November 9, 1923, at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass., at 
which the principal speaker will 
be E. G. deCoriolis, Industrial En- 
gineer, the Eastern Service Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Among those present at the 
luncheon were C. R. Prichard, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the Lowell Gas Light Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; John J. Quinn, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the Quincy Gas Co., 
Quincy, Mass.; Edward J. Coo- 
ney, Sales and Service Manager, 
Lowell Gas Light Co.; James 
Sumner, Cambridge Gas Light 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., and Will- 
iam Gould, Boston, Mass. 





MISSED 


Among the prominent gas men 
whose face is missed at this con- 
vention is that of Richard A. 
Young, New Business Agent for 
the Public Service Co., at Newark, 
N. J. All his friends will be. glad 
to know that he is now on the road 
to health again. 
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DONALD MAC DONALD 


Gas Business Holds Much 
for Youngsters 


Donald McDonald, Louisville 
Gas & Electric Co. Says 

If a young man with a head for 
engineering were to ask me what 
was the best business of which to 
make a specialty, I believe I ‘would 
tell him to study gas engineering. 
I believe that the gas business is 
approaching a great revival. It 
has had a steady growth for many 
years. Electricity took away from 
it the lighting and the power. 
Natural gas in many places sup- 
planted it entirely. Natural gas 
is diminishing in quantity, while 
the demand for it seems unlimited. 
Prices for natural gas, however, 
have advanced to a point at which 
artificial gas could, in many places, 
replace it. The demand of a city 
for natural gas has been far above 
anything that the natural gas men 
have dreamed of. This demand 
will continue, and in every place 
where natural gas cannot be had in 
sufficient quantities, artificial gas 
will be called for and the present 
gas companies will furnish it. All 
that is necessary is a demand large 


enough and steady enough to 
justify the making of coal gas in 
the most modern apparatus, with 
coal mechanically handled. There 
will also be required water gas 
capacity to meet moderate peaks 
and last, but by no means least, 
there will be required some means 
of limiting the inordinate peaks 
which have been the bane of the 
natural gag people ever since their 
product came into general use. 


The people who furnish and the 
people who consume electricity are 
familiar with the charge for 
maximum demand. Very few gas 
companies have such acharge. All 
of them who expect to continue in 
the business and to grow as the 
business’ grows will be compelled 
to adopt such a charge. The Three- 
Part rate has vindicated itself by 
experience. It has shown that it 
offers a premium to steady con- 
sumption, and puts a reasonable 
tax on the maximum demand. It 
has shown that under it the output 
of gas increases and that everyone 
pays his exact share of the cost 
of furnishing it. In short, it is the 
best solution of the problem that 
has been offered. 


The business of furnishing gas 
for domestic heating differs from 
the electric business in that there 
is absolutely no diversity factor. 
If the day is cold it is not a part 
of your customers who turn on 
their gas, all of them turn it on; 
and in the absence of some re- 
straining influence a load is thrown 
on the gas company that cannot 
be met either by its manufacturing 
apparatus or by its distribution 
lines. The Three-Part rate induces 
people to burn coal on the very 
cold days. In this way it lowers 
the maximum demand, it keeps it 
steady, it enables the company to 
predict in advance what the maxi- 
mum demand will be and—the most 
important feature—the people who 
cause this maximum demand fur- 
nish the revenue with which to pay 
for the works necessary to meet it. 


CLARE N. STANNARD, Denver, Colo. 


House Heating and Indus- 
trial Business 
How to Go After and Get It 


Clare N. Stannard, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, Denver, Col., was asked to 
talk to an AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
reporter about anything he thought 
ot vital interest to the industry, the 
thing that was nearest his heart. 

“T think the subject nearest my 
heart is—to make sure this com- 
pany in all its ramifications prac- 
tice the Doherty principles and at- 
tain his business ideals. During 
the past months on this property 
we have been deeply interested in 
the application of gas for house 
heating. 

“We are also making a great 
drive on industrial fuel, and have 
secured some wonderful installa- 
tions, displacing coal under steam 
boilers, applying gas for all heat- 
ing furnaces in one of the largest 
creameries in the West, selling car- 
loads of hotel ranges and appliances 
for hotels and restaurants, equip- 
ping railroad shops with various 
gas appliances—all of which has 
resulted in a wonderful increased 
consumption. 


(Continued on Page 404) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 393) 

Given these two, he went on, the 
third step would almost take care 
of itself. This step, he said, was 
the creation of mass good will. 
With the attainment of that goal 
would come the dissipation of the 
almost universal dissatisfaction 
with the gas bill, the chief point of 
contact between public and utility. 

The intangibility of gas itself as 
a commodity, he went on, was an 
outstanding cause of this dissatis- 
faction on the part of the public. 
Comparing the householder’s gas 
flow to his coal supply, he drew at- 











CHARLES SMITH, President lowa 


Gas Association 


tention to how differently these two 
fuels were regarded, simply be- 
cause the consumer knew just how 
long his ton of coal would last and 
just what it cost him to begin with. 
Education of the public to an ap- 
preciation of what the cubic foot 
of gas amounted to so that the gas 
bill presented each month would 
cease to be a source of irritation 
was stressed finally as the goal in 
building up in the industry the 
mutual service and co-operation of 
the manufacturers as exemplified 
by the American Gas Association. 


IMPORTANCE OF STATE 
COMMITTEE WORK 


Mr. Gettle discussed “The Iin- 
portance of State Committee Work 
as Regulatroy Bodies See It.” The 
aim of ideal utility service and the 
possible methods of attaining that 
goal he took up at length, applying 
the terms promptness, courtesy, 


adequacy, honest financing, effi- 
ciency, and fair rates and charges 
as betokening each in its way the 
method of winning the goal. 

A community of interest between 
the various utilities which is just 
beginning to be understood and the 
possibility of a monster gathering 
of representatives of all types of 
utilities were mentioned by Mr. 
Gettle in discussion of the attain- 
ment of the aim of fullest public 
service. The speaker told of a new 
method of publicity being used by 
the public utilities in the Great 
Lakes district where electric, gas 
and telephone interests have united 
in establishing a central bureau. 

“Public criticism,” he told the 
meeting, “especially newspaper 
criticism, is broadcasted with al- 
most the same fidelity as is com- 
mendation of satisfactory condi- 
tions. The newspapers have gladly 
published all items and articles in- 
tended to instruct and inform the 
people. Misinformation or mere 
colorful propaganda or anything 
less than the whole truth is ab- 
jured. Praise or blame of the state 
commission’s actions receive the 
same impartial treatment as mere 
news. So conducted, I think these 
agencies, calculated to elicit the 
confidence and co-operation of the 
people by disseminating knowledge, 
are of distinct, pronounced value.” 

The speaker discussed at length 
the means of making friends of the 


public by examples of the various 
types of publicity that he had been 
able to observe, the method in 
which it was handled and the 
activating causes which lay back 
of the publicity. 

Mr. Young in his address took 
up “Sales Development and Its 
Relation to the Gas Business.” 
This paper is given at some length 
in another portion of the AMERICAN 
GAS JOURNAL. There was no dis- 
cussion on any of the papers pre- 
sented, they being held over until 
the sectional meetings could devote 
more time to their consideration. 
Similarly the various committee 
reports were formally accepted 
by the session which adjourned 
shortly after noon. 





F. H. HILL, Elmira, N. Y. 


Instructions Along Lines 
of Courtesy Needed 


“One of the great difficulties 
we are experiencing,” said F. H. 
Hill, vice-president Elmira Water, 
Light and Railway Company, El- 
mira, N. Y., “is in educating our 
employees, not in the technical 
points of gas manufacture and 
distribution, but along lines of 
better public relations, courtesy 
and good service.” 

“The success of our business is 
dependent upon good will as 
much as any other factor. We 
should and must show, at all 
times, a disposition to take the 
public into our confidence, let 


them know some of our difficul- 
ties in serving them and try to get 
them to take a real interest in us 
and our business.” 





Autumnal foliage in profusion 
lends a charming note of color to 
the Welsbach Company booth. 
Pioneers in gas lighting, they are 
the last to adhere to the develop- 
ment of this method of illumina- 
tion; and, as proof of their faith 
in this type, they have a most at- 
tractive display of gas fixtures. 
Suspended across the front of 
their booth are beautiful exam- 
ples of gas lamps, in semi-indirect 
fixtures, clustered and single can- 
dle effects and numerous other 
styles, each with an appropriate 
shade in many attractive designs. 
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HOUSE HEATING AND 
INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 402) 


“Best of all, perhaps, might be 
Mr. Doherty’s authorizing us to 
put the gas department on the basis 
of the best electrical engineering 
practice in all phases, consequently 
we have surrounded ourselves with 
the best gas engineering talent in 
the country, and have applied the 
same scientific principles in mak- 
ing gas rates that have for years 
obtained in the making of electric 
rates, resulting in our being able 
to offer just as attractive rates to 
gas consumers as have been offered 
for years to those purchasing elec- 
tricity. Mr. Doherty has always 
taken a deep interest in the Denver 
Company, and his earnest support 
and co-operation have enabled us 
to make great strides in the gas 
business.” 





Equipment Manufacturers 
Abreast of the Times 


Small Oven Coal Gas Plants An 


Innovation 


The gas industry as a whole 
has been very progressive with- 
in the last few years. The man- 
ufacturers of appliances and 
equipment have not been satisfied 
to let well enough alone. They 
have endeavored to not only keep 
abreast of the times, but to be a 
little in advance of them. 


The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been one of the foremost 
in research and experimental 
work and has therefore brought 
to the attention of gas users much 
that is new and valuable. 


Mr. D. E. Price is attending the 
Convention and is enthused over 
the reception being given their 
new small oven coal gas plant. 
This is an adaptation of the by- 
product coke oven. Up to last 
year no oven smaller than four 
to five hundred tons a day capa- 
city had been built. The Koppers 
Co. are now in a position to build 
them of only fifty to one hundred 
ton capacities. This means effi- 
ciency of carbonization in bulk, 
without a large initial cost. Four 
plants are now being built and in- 








stalled. They will range in size 
from eleven to twenty-one ovens 
with a capacity of from one to 
three million cu. ft. per day. They 
will be used by the Battle Creek 
Gas Co., the Consumer’s Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich.; Winnipeg 
Gas & Electric Co. and the Utica 
Gas & Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Mr. Price and the Koppers Co. 
believe that these small ovens will 
prove so efficient that soon instal- 
lations of similar ones will be 
made throughout the country. 





Cc. E. PAIGE, Pres. N. E. Ass’n of 
Gas Engineers 





Never Gets Tired at Con- 
ventions 


Davis a Bunch of Enthusiasm 


Merrill N. Davis, of the S. R. 
Dreser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., is 
a live wire. He looks like one, he 
talks like one, and he acts like one. 
He bubbles over with enthusiasm 
and five minutes spent with him is 
a tonic for the blues. 

“T never get tired at a gas con- 
vention,” said Davis. “Although 
I stay on my feet all day long and 
work much harder than I do at 
home, it never seems to get fatigu- 
ing. It’s a pleasure to meet all the 
boys of the industry, chat with 
them and renew old friendships. 

“Business is good with us. Our 
field is not limited in scope. We 
serve the gas, both natural and 
manufactured, oil and water in- 
dustries. While one might be dull 





at some time, it usually happens 
that the other two are good and so 
we are kept busy. 

“Just got back from Texas. 
They are selling gasoline down 
there for seven cents a gallon. I 
have been paying twenty-six. 
With gasoline so cheap I did a lot 
of driving. I stayed in the car all 
the time, as a matter of fact, I 
wore out two sets of tires, and the 
car—well, there are only a few 
thousand miles left in the old bus. 
That cheap gasoline certainly does 
fool you.” 

Just then a visitor stepped up 
and began to ask questions and the 
interview was over. 


Joe Nason Tells About His 
New Model Gas Range 


Jos. Nason, of the Eriez Stove 
and Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has pro- 
duced a brand new model Eriez 
gas range. Simplicity and beauty 
of design are the keynotes of its 
attractiveness. There are 56 
fewer exposed bolts, no exposed 
oven door hinges, the doors being 
operated on an entirely new re- 
verse principle. The enamel 
sheets form an extra oven wall, 
and are so arranged that in case 
of cracking or checking, any piece 
may be shipped out and replaced 
without disassembling. All metal 
parts are die cut, making possible 
perfect assembling. Of special 
interest to gas companies is the 
fact that all general parts are in- 
terchangeable in their entire line. 








H. D. Dillingham, of the Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Co., demonstrated 
his ability to give an admirable 
imitation of a Hot Springs geyser 
in full operation. On Sunday af- 
ternoon, while the early comers 
were browsing around the exhi- 
bits, a party of half a dozen—in- 
cluding several women—stopped 
to watch Dillingham at work on 
a heater exhibit. Always willing 
to show all the fine points, “‘H. 
D.” turned on a valve at the top 
of the heater, allowing a volume 
of steam to escape, which was 
quickly followed by a spurt of hot 
water—a_ veritable geyser— 
drenching both himself and his 
audience. All we can say, H. D., 
if this is your idea of making peo- 
ple “soak up” your sales talk, you 
made a good job of it. 
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Advertising In Newspapers 
Produces Results 


ARTHUR W. HAWKS, JR. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Mullaney is responsible for the 
text—“‘What Newspaper Advertising 
Has Done for Our Company.” 


Suppose we approach it with two 
questions. A question is the first thing 
to ask when you want an answer. We 
are glad to give you our answers. You 
may not think they are the right an- 
swers, but for our proposition, we know 
they are. 

A Catechism 

Why does the Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Company Advertise? 

It pays to Advertise, 

Why does the Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Company advertise in the news- 
papers? 

It pays better to advertise in the 
newspapers and costs less than adver- 
tising in any other way we know. 


Now to continue the catechism: 

How much of the Baltimore 
pany’s advertising is done in the 
papers? 

Nearly all of it. 

Don’t you consider other forms of ad- 
vertising profitable? 

Yes. 

Then why do you do nearly all your 
advertising in the newspapers? 

Because our advertising dollars go 
farther there and bring back more than 
any other place we put them. 


To sum it all up, the Baltimore Com- 
pany advertises because it pays to ad- 
vertise, and the: Company finds that it 
pays better to advertise in the news- 
papers than anywhere else. 

We know that we do not know much 
about the possibilities of advertising in 
Baltimore. We know we have not 
fathomed its depths. 

We believe that all good advertising 
is good for us and we have tried to 
resolve our problems into this single 
proposition. 

We advertise for one reason only— 
for Profit. What, then, do we find the 
most profitable form of advertising? 


Use of Newspapers 

There is no question in our minds 
that the answer is to be found in 
straightforward, North American use 
of newspaper space. 

There is-no royal road to success in 
public utility advertising, but you will 
find the advertising columns of your 
home town newspaper the direct ave- 
nue to the minds of your customers. If 
you use this space to tell them the truth 
about your Company, to tell them in a 


way that will make them understand 
what you are doing for them day by day, 
that you understand what you have to 
do, why you have to do it, and how to 
do it, you will accomplish two thmgs— 
you will make your Service more valu- 
able to your Customer and your Cus- 
tomer more valuable to your Company. 


If you are interested in knowing 


what you might say in your advertising, 
past these quoted words of wisdom in 
your hat and read them now and then 
when you sit down to write your ads: 


I had six honest serving men 

(They taught me all I knew), 

Their names are What and Why 
and When 

And How and Where and Who. 
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That’s gospel. For the success of 
your advertising will depend on what 
you say; how you say it; where you say 
it; and how many times you say it. 
You have t otell it, and tell it, and tell 
it; and, your customer has to read it, 
and read it, and read it; and the more 
you tell it the more she will read it and 
the more she read its the better off both 
of you will be. Just know what to say, 
how to say it, and say it in the news- 
papers—that’s all. If you can’t do it 
yourself get somebody to do it for you, 
but be sure he knows what he is writ- 
ing about, and make it enough worth 
while for hi mto let him know that you 
think what he is doing is as important 
as it is. 


In Baltimore we have done a great 
deal of newspaper advertising. We be- 
lieve in newspaper advertising. We 
count newspaper advertising space as a 
form of energy, so useful, so flexible 
and so cheap as to be almost in the class 
with the commodities we manufacture— 
gas and electricity. Not to make use 
of it would be to neglect an agency as 
useful to the utility as gas and electric- 
ity are to our customers. We are so 
convinced that it is doing so much for 
us that we are going to use more of it 
than ever. 

There is a familiar illustration oft- 
times used in connection with advertis- 
ing, which, of course you will all recall. 
It is worth recalling. 


Jones has one dollar. 

Smith has one dollar. 

They exchange dollars. 

Then Jones has one dollar and 
Smith has one dollar. 


But if Jones has ONE IDEA 
And Smith has ONE IDEA 
And they exchange ideas 
Then Jones has TWO IDEAS 
and Smith has TWO IDEAS. 


And the idea of exchanging advertis- 
ing ideas isn’t a bad idea at all. 

This publicity parable suggests that 
it may perhaps be useful to state to you 
the principles on which we have built 
a compaign of newspaper advertising 
that has been of longer duration, broader 
scope and more helpful to the Baltimore 
Company than any other advertising it 
has ever done. 


Good Public Service Series 


We have called the advertisements the 
“Good Public Service Series.” 

These advertisements constitute an 
illustrated tour of the Company by its 
Customers through the newspapers. 
Their dual purpose has been to make 
the service more valuable to the Cus- 
tomer, and the Customer more valuable 
to the Company. They have appeared, 
at regular times, without interruption 
from April 9, 1922, to date, The cost 
has been about a cent a meter a month. 

The phrase “Is Your Service Good? 
If Not, Please Let Us Know” has been 
printed over 31,000,000 times in the 
Baltimore newspapers. 

The purpose and plan of the series of 
GOOD PUBLIC SERVICE advertise- 
ments which have been appearing daily 
in the Baltimore newspapers for the 
past 18 months can be summed up in 
three words—GOOD PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. The advertisements sought to 
accomplish this purpose, and we believe 
have accomplished it, by addressing the 
same message to two groups of people: 

(Continued on page 407) 
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Klumpp Advocates Enforced Education 
of Industry Re Gas Standards 


Report of the Committee On Gas Standards 
and Service 


The Committee on Gas Standards and 
Service, which superceded the Committee 
on Calorific Standards, was established 
in October, 1922. It fulfilled the need of 
a Committee which should have a wider 
scope than was covered by the Committee 
on Calorific Standards, and therefore 
embraces all matters of gas standards 
and their effect upon service. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


The nucleus of the Committee consists 
of members at large from the American 
Gas Association. Added thereto is one 
representative from each of the affiliated 
associations, preferably the chairman of 
the committee with jurisdiction over 
standard matters. Sub-committees of 
the main committee have been appointed 
to deal. with those regulations that 
specifically define certain conditions to 
which the operating companies must 
conform. 


SCOPE OF COMMITTEE’S WORK 


In general, it is planned that the Com- 
mittee should cover the entire field of 
gas standards and the efforts of stand- 
ards upon service. Its work should aid in 
the establishment of standards on a basis 
affording the best service to consumers 
without unnecessarily restricting the 
operation and development of the gas 
industry. 


PROGRAM FOR COMMITTEE AS A 


WHOLE 


The Committee as a whole shall have 
general jurisdiction over the program 
relating to standards of service of the 
American Gas Association. It shall act 
as a co-ordinating agent and bureau of 
information regarding gas standards for 
the affiliated association and it shall re- 
ceive and approve reports of the sub- 
committees. 


PROGRAM FOR SUB-COMMITTEE 


In order to deal with certain specified 
regulations, sub-committees have been 
appointed on Heating Value Standards, 
Meter Requirements, Pressure Require- 
ments, Gravity and Inerts, Purity and 
Chemical Requirements, and Main Ex- 
tensions and Miscellaneous Service Rules. 
These sub-committees are expected to 
make an intimate study of the principles 
underlying these matters and to report 
to the Committee as a whole any recom- 
mendations as to advisable changes in 
such rules now in effect, together with 
such data, information, etc., which seems 
essential to a proper understanding on 





the part of the industry or the commis- 
sions as to the reasons underlying such 
recommendations. This policy, it is ex- 
pected, will be worked out by these 
various sub-committees along the follow- 
ing lines: 

(a) What is practical from the stand- 
point of actual operation in order to dis- 
courage unduly restrictive specifications. 

(b) To discourage those specifica- 
tions, which to comply with would cost 
more than the benefits secured would 
warrant. 

(c) Economic consideration related 
to local supply of raw materials. 

(d) Necessary elasticity of specifica- 
tions which will not preclude particular 





GEORGE WEHRLE, Denver Gas & 
Electric Co. 


processes of manufacture, the present or 
future use of which are necessary or de- 
sirable from an economic standpoint. 

(e) Any additional local considera- 
tions which would call for a modification 
of certain rules in the interests of both 
consumer and the company. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTED TO COM- 
MITTEES OF AFFILIATED 
ASSOCIATIONS 
These local committees should handle 
all matters pertaining to the formation 
or changes of standards arising in their 


jurisdiction, with such assistance or data 
as they may require from the A. G. A. 


Committee. The affiliated representa- 
tive on the A. G. A. Committee should 
keep that Committee advised of any de- 
velopment relating to standards in his 
territory and to advise of any proposed 
action in sufficient time before it is pre- 
sented to the regulatory body so that 
the A. G. A. Committee may make any 
seemingly desirable suggestions from the 
standpoint of the whole industry. The 
local Committees should also be utilized 
to furnish necessary data as to local con- 
ditions, processes of manufacture, supply 
of raw materials, etc., as may be essential 
to the study of proper standards of serv- 
ice which is being made by the A. G. A. 
Sub-committee. . 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


Correct sets of the rules of all State 
regulatory bodies, classified accordnig to 
the particular field assigned to each of 
the sub-committees, have been prepared 
and all members of the Committee at 
large and of the sub-committees have re- 
ceived complete sets of these rules. In 
addition, complete sets of the rules have 
been sent to each of the State regulatory 
bodies, as a means of checking the 
material and also as a matter of courtesy. 
Also the Committee prepared a statement 
commenting upon the tentative gas stand- 
ards rules of the State of Michigan. 


WORK ON HEATING VALUE 
STANDARDS 


The sub-committee on Heating Value 
Standards is working on a comprehen- 
sive program which contains the follow- 
ing items: 

1. A study of existing Rules and 
Regulations having in mind the elimina- 
tion of undesirable specifications. 

2. A study of the physical character- 
istics of various gases, and all data re- 
lating to the efficiency of utilization of 
various gases. 

3. A study of the effects following 
the distribution of gases of lower heat- 
ing value. 

4. A study of economic conditions 
which have a bearing on the heating 
value to be supplied in particular 
localities. 

The work of this Sub-Committee will 
not be completed by the end of the year, 
in fact it may be several years before it 
finally reports. However, when its work 
is cimpleted, it is expected that the 
results will be of great value to the 
industry. 


WORK ON GRAVITY AND INERTS 


The work of the sub-committee on 
Gravity and Inerts is progressing ac- 
tively. This sub-committee is collecting 
much valuable data on the effect of 
changes in gravity upon service, and 
hopes to issue, through the Committee-at- 
large, brief directions dealing with ap- 
pliance adjustments, pressure changes, 
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c., to be followed by gas companies 
v-hen changing from coal to water gas, 
vice versa. This Sub-committee will 
unable to complete its work by the 
nd of the year, but it is felt that the in- 
formation eventually to be obtained will 
» of great value to the industry from an 
educational standpoint. 

The remainder of the sub-committees 
have planned or are planning their work 
along comprehensive lines, and it is ex- 
pected that the results of the work of all 
of these sub-committees, when completed, 
will be of great assistance to regulatory 


authorities, in draughting reasonable and 
just regulations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended that the organiza- 
tion of the Committee be continued at 
least for another yera, so as not to de- 
stroy the continuity of the work already 
undertaken. 

The enforced education of the gas in- 
dustry itself, respecting gas standards, 
would appear to be one of the most press- 
ing, as well as important, activities of 
the Committee. This applies especially 
in those localities where the need of ad- 
ditional supplies of gas for house heating 
and industrial purposes may become 
acute, and where the maintenance of good 
service becomes a seriuos problem. 

It would appear to be a wise policy to 
first inform ourselves of all matters per- 
taining to gas standards, and to be able 
to support such knowledge with facts. 
If we are thus equipped, and the need 
arises, much can be accomplished with 
regulatory bodies to discourage, in a 


large measure, the inclusion of in- 
advisable specifications in proposed rules. 

To so equip ourselves, however, re- 
quires a knowledge of the experience of 
others, and therefore, eac hof us should 
be willing to make available to the in- 
dustry such facts as we may possess. 
Since the Committee is endeavoring to 
collate all matters pertaining to stand- 
ards in order to supply the industry with 
the necessary information, it should re- 
ceive complete co-operation from all 
companies or individuals in the industry. 
If the Committee is properly suported 
it should become of the greatest import- 
ance, as well as of the greatest useful- 
ness, to the Industry. 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 405) 
1—Our employes, who serve 
2—Our customers, who are served. 


The employes have been directly ad- 
dressed through placards carrying the 
ads o nbulletin boards placed through- 
out our plants: the customers have been 
addressed through that universal and 
indispensable medium, the daily news- 
papers. 

The scope of the advertisements has 
been confined to the physical properties, 
useful in the public service; the person- 
nel; the raw materials from which gas 
and electricity are made, and the invest- 
ment by our customers in the Company’s 
securities. 


Purpose of Advertisements 


The purpose of the advertisements has 
not been to persuade, not to convert, 
but to inform. 


The advertisements have sought to 
inform our employes of the magnitude 
of the Company’s responsibilities to the 
people of Baltimore and to extend the 
employe’s knowledge ,beyond the limits 
of his special branch of work, to the 
physical operations of the Company as 
a whole. : 


The advertisements have sought to 
inform our customers of the compre- 
hensive character of the service designed 
for their use, to acquaint them with the 
physical extent of the plants and distri- 
bution systems, and the duties of the 
men and women who operate them. 


To inform is “to acquaint with, 
advertise, advise, apprise, communi- 
cate, disclose, divulge, impart, in- 
struct, intimate, make known, men- 
tion, notify, reveal, teach, tell.” 


Out of correct information comes un- 
derstanding and from understanding 
comes confidence and without confidence 
there cannot be GOOD PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. 

We believe that the dissemination of 
accurate information, tersely told and 
graphically illustrated, could not fail to 
result in understanding which would be 
mutually helpful. Results have demon- 
strated that this belief was well founded. 

Good Public Service demands efficient 
production and efficient use. We must 
have the co-operation of our customers. 
The simplest way to get it is to deserve 
it and ask for it through newspaper ad- 
vertising, Nobody will do it for you. 
Publicity is not automatic. The news- 
paper itself must advertise if it wishes 
to succeed, and the most successful 
newspapers are successful advertisers. 





Registration of A. G. A. Members Up to 
5 P. M. Wednesday 


A 
Andrews, C. W.; W. Duluth, Minn.; Marlborough 
\nnett, Edward B.; Maplewood, N. J.; Chalfonte 
Auringer, H. W.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
\dams, Wm. P.; Millville, N. J.; Albemarle 
Ammerman, Ray; Jenkintown, Pa.; Knickerbocker 
Addicks, W. R.; New York City; Brighton 
\dams, Henry C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Traymore 
Atwood, Chas. C.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
\twood, Byron H.; Wilmington, Del.; St. Charles 


B 
seisiegel, John J.; New York City; St. Charles 
srunner, Charles C.; New York City; Marlborough 
syrne, Edward L.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sowers, William J.; Providence, R. I.; Vendig, Phila. 
ilsam, H. M.; Haverstraw, N. Y. 
sarry, M. J.; Kansas City, Kan.; Traymore 
suerle, W. A.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore 
jeatz, August J.; Summit, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
sair, E. E.; Hanover, Pa.; Traymore 
sower, C. B.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc 
leveland, J. A.; Saginaw, Mich.; Traymore 
ase, R. I.; New York City; Princess 


Carmichael, Joe; Des Moines, Ia.; Traymore 
Cribbel, John; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cattell, Ed. E.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Byron 
Cameron, W. R.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Normandy 
Chapin, C. H. B.; New York City; Chalfonte 
Cherry, Arthur C.; Paterson, N. J.; Dennis 
Creedon, Daniel F.; New York City; Traymore 
Carlier, H. V.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Craig Hall 
Collins, R. B.; Asbury Park, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Colquhoun, E. M.; Middletown, Pa.; Shelburne 
Carlson, Chas. F.; Plainfield, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Covell, S. A.; Baltimore, Md.; Traymore 
Conover, John L., Jr.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Curran, Sidney; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Cobb, Stephen P.; New York City; Breakers 
Creely, George L.; Somerville, N. J.; Ambassador 
Craymer, Frank W.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cortelyou, George B.; New York City; Brighton 
Crowell, James K.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Bothwell 
Cohn, Charles M.; Baltimore, Md.; Traymore 
Collier, Wm. R.; New York City; Chalfonte 
Crone, Frederick W.; New York City; Chalfonte 
Corbus, F. G.; Gloucester, N. J.; Traymore 
Conard, Chas. A.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ambassador 
Carney, Thos.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Seaside 


D 
Davis, W. Irving; Jenkintown, Pa. 
Davis, Edward F.; New York City; Breakers 
Davey, Robert; Jackson, Mich.; Ambassador 
Darlington, Frank H.; Glassboro, N. J. 
Downey, Jas. N.; Camden, N. J.; Ambassador 
Dennis, Christopher; Newark, N. J.; Breakers 
Dickinson, Walter; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Dohrman, Clarence; New York City; Bothwell 
Dill, John H.; Baltimore, Md.; Traymore 
Douglas, J. B.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Traymore 
Duncan, H. W.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Breakers 
Dezendorf, R. L.; New York City; Bothwell 
Downs, Frederick D.; Derby, Conn.; Jerome 
Dutton, H. S., Jr.; Hazelton, Pa.; Chalfonte 


E 
Ellis, S. S.; Crosswicks, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Ebbecke, William H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Strand 


F 
France, Frank; Newark, N. J.; Shelburne 
Fowler, Ross O.; Rahway, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Fox, John S.; Springfield, Mass.; Shelburne 
Fox, Charles J.; Darby, Pa.; Breakers 
Franklin, S. J.; Millville, N. J.; Knickerbocker 
Franklin, S. J.; Millville, N. J.; Knickerbocker 
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G 
Goodhue, A. E.; New York City; Ambassador 
Gellert, N. Henry; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ritz-Carlton 
Groble, J. C.; Anderson, Ind.; Traymore 
Gruel, Frederic J.; New York City; Bothwell 
Geist, Carlton; Atlantic City, N. J.; 2001 Atlantic Ave. 
Green, J. W.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Ambassador 
Grimes, L. E.; Boring, Md.; Brighton 
Gilbert, George L.; Fall River, Mass.; Chalfonte 
Galt, James H.; Trenton, N. J.; Strand 
Green, Albert; Philadelphia, Pa.; Seaside 


H 
Hurley, P.; New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Houston, Frank M.; Elmira, N. Y.; Traymore 
Hoyt, W. Greeley; New York City; St. Charles 
Hamilton, F. C.; New York City; Traymore 
Harvey, Wm. J.; Morristown, N. J.; Traymore 
Howley, J. F., Jr.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jerome 
Hendrickson, Geo. S.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chalfonte 
Helme, Wm. E.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hones, Chas. J.; Baldwin, N. Y.; Breakers 
Hume, Walter H.; New York City; Bothwell 
Hayden, W. C.; Long Branch, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Hoff, John F.; Princeton, N. J.; Kniekerbocker 
Harris, L. M.; Hackensack, N. J.; Morton 
Harry, M. L.; Decatur, Ill.; Ambassador 
Heiss, Lawrence C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Haddon Hall 


J 
Jones, David Todd; Pottstown, Pa.; Morton 
Jennings, Robert J.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Jones, T. Norman, Jr.; Norfolk, Va. 
Johnson, J. E.; Danville, Ill.; Ambassador 


K 
Kenne, A. M.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Ambassador 
Knowles, James M.; New York City; Haddon Hall 
Kopfer, Wm. B.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore 
Kohilmann, Wm. L.; Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Chalfonte 


L 
Lewis, W. H.; Chicago, Ill.; Traymore 
Lyons, B. F.; Beloit, Wis.; Traymore 
Learned, Harold G.; Middletown, Conn.; Strand 
Littig, H. E.; Davenport, Ia.; Ambassador 
Leuchtenberg, Wm. E.; New York City; Chalfonte 
Lightbody, J.; Vancouver, Canada; Ritz-Carlton 
Leichner, C. W. H., Jr.; Camden, N. J.; Shelburne 
Lynn, J. T.; Detroit, Mich.; Shelburne 

M 
Magee, S. J.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Traymore 
Maguire, Arthur H.; E. Orange, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Mackie, J. W.; Newark, N. J.; Strand 
Mann, Howard E.; Auburn, N. Y.; Seaside 
Mant, Lionel A,; Newark, N. J.; Wiltshire 
Miller, H. Harold; Gettsyburg, Pa. 
Meyers, W. J.; New York City; Haddon Hall 


Messmore, G. E.; Jenkintown, Pa. 

Meehan, John; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gerstel’s Jerome 
Mott, Abram C., Jr.; New York City; Strand 
Morehead, John M.; New York City; Ambassador 
Moore, Wm. T.; Elmhurst, L. 1.; Jerome 

Munroe, Roy G.; Denver, Col.; Traymore 
Monness, H. M.; New York City; Ambassador 
Murphy, Edward E., Sr.; New York City; Bothwell 
Myer, Clinton D.; Arlington, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Milener, Eugene D.; Baltimore, Md.; Haddon Hall 
Muller, Henry; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Moorhouse, L. B.; Jersey City, N. J.; Clarendon 
McKnight, J. J.; Pottsville, Pa.; Strand 

Myers, Wm. J.; New York City; Dennis 
Mendelson, L. R.; Cleveland, O.; Breakers 
McKenzie, T. C.; Monroe, Mich.; Ambassador 
Menerey, E. J.; Wilmington, Del.; St. Charles 
McKernan, T. W.; New York City; Ritz-Carlton 
MacSweeney, Joseph P.; Rochester, N. Y.; Chalfonte 


N 
Norcross, J. A.; New Haven, Conn. 
Nichols, C. B.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ritz-Carlton 


oO 
O'Keeffe, J. G.; Newark, N. J.; Breakers 


. P 
Palmer, Alva L.; New York City; Traymore 
Phillips, Robert H.; Jersey City, N. J.; Franklin 
Phillips, C. S.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Strand 
Praeger, Frank H.; Camden, N. J. 
Pearson, R. L.; Jenkintown, Pa.; Clarendon 
Perkerson, John W.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Traymore 
Patrick, R. L.; Burlington, Vt.; Traymore 


R 
Rose, J.; New York City 
Reilly, Wm. E.; Newark, N. J.; Strand 
Regan, William M.; New York City; Sterling 
Roper, Geo. D.; Rockford, Ill.; Traymore 
Rich, William G.; Providence, R. 1.; Ambassador 
Roberts, J. Eldon; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Reynolds, J.; New York City; Breakers 
Richardson, R. B.; Stapleton, N. Y.; Ritz-Carlton 
Rodgers, W. J.; Haddon Heights, N. J.; Columbia Ave. 
Richardson, J. S. S.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Colten Manor 


Ss 
Savage, George W.; Chester, Pa.; St. Charles 
Searle, Robert M.; Rochester, N. Y.; Chalfonte 
Snyder, Samuel; Philadelphia, Pa.; Morton 
Shadwell, G. C.; New York City; Arlington 
Scott, John M.; Wilmington, Del.; Dennis 
Stoecker, Louis; Maplewood, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Scranton, Worthington; Scranton, Pa.; Ambassador 
Seyms, George B.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chalfonte 
Spitzer, C. M.; Vincennes, Ind.; Traymore 
Smith, Frank G.; New York City; Knickerbocker 





Sedgwick, Donald L.; Peoria, Ill.; Clarendon 
Stitzer, R. B.; Toledo, Ohio; Ambassador 
Spinney, Andrew G.; Portland, Me.; Ambassador 
Saunders, Geo. E.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jerome 
Schmidt, G. F.; Chicago, Ill.; Strand 

Smith, Earl; Atlantic City, N. J.; 2001 Atlantic A 
Scribner, W. H.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Seaside 
Sullivan, Helen; Kansas City, Mo.; Strand 
Smith, H. R.; Newark, N. J.; Bothwell 

Schauer, Frank F.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Traymore 
Schuck, Conrad, Jr.; E. Orange, N. J.; Knickerboch 
Swain, H. D.; Peekskill, N. Y.; Dennis 

Stock, Alvin M.; New York City; Traymore 
Smythe, Chas. W.; Trenton, N. J.; Jerome 
Sprague, H. H.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Ritz-Carlton 
Sutton, H. A.; Newark, N. J.; Strand 

Sonte, Thomas W.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Breakers 
Scott, Charles B.; Chicago, Ill.; Traymore 
Stevens, George F.; New York City; Traymore 


T 


Taylor, Wm. H.; Atlanta, Ga.; Traymore 

Thorn, Alexander H.; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 
Thompson, Robert I.; Durham, N. C.; Seaside 
Townsend, Wm.; Chicago, Ill.; Raleigh 

Trew, A. S.; Chicago, Ill.; Traymore 

Thompson, Wm. D.; East Chicago, Ind.; Ambassador 
Tutwiler, Carrington C.; West Conshohocken, Pa. 
Titzel, R. John; West Conshohocken, Pa. 


w 
Weaver, Harry O.; New York City; Brighton 
Weaver, Eugene; Toledo, O.; Treymore 
Wells, Frederick H.; New York City; Traymore 
Wells, R. D.; Royersford, Pa.; Marlborough 
Werner, Louis H.; New York City; Chalfonte 
Wiske, P. B.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ritz-Carlton 
Willard, Edward A.; Portland, Me.; Ambassador 
Waring, Geo. H.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dennis 
Willien, L. J.; Boston, Mass.; Traymore 
Whitwell, Geo. E.; Tacoma, Wash.; Sea View Club 
Wurth, William; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 
Wilkinson, G. D.; Chicago, Ill.; Traymore 
White, Martin J.; West Hoboken, N. J. 
Willard, H. A.; Washington, D. C.; Chalfonte 
Wilson, Ralph I.; Paterson, N. J.; Strand 
Wickham, L.; St. Louis, Mo.; Breakers 
Williams, F. S.; Springfield, Ill. 
Wilde, Charles; Chester, Pa. 
Wilson, C. J.; Glassboro, N. J.; St. Charles 
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What Makes Your Holder Go Down 


at Nightr 


What a gas manager learned by walking the mains after dark 
Jacob B. Jones 


Surprising facts are learned by walking your gas 
mains at night. Opportunities for lighting business 
were uncovered, for lighting by gas is not the dead 
issue that some people may think it to be. For cer- 
tain lighting purposes there is no fuel as popular and 
as convenient as gas. A lighting load is something 
every gas company may be glad to welcome. 

Such was the gist of the address, which follows, 
delivered before the Wednesday meeting of the 
Commercial Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, assembled in Convention at Atlantic City. 


of the industrial load goes off after dark. 

In the homes “dinner has been served” oi 
“supper is over”—according to the size town you 
may happen to be in. The last meal has been pre- 
pared—the dishes washed—and the usual domestic 
work finished. 

This leaves us with just about one good reason 
for our holder going down at night, and that is— 
the use of gas for lighting. 

It is true that present day entertainment takes 
many folks from their homes in the evening—but it 
is equally true that the very great majority of our 
consumers stay “right at home.” 

Father still has his pipe and his paper—mother 
the usual batch of mending—and the children their 
games and studies. 

The kind of illumination they are using will bring 
forth some very interesting side-lights, if you care 
to take the trouble to find out. 


Walking Your Mains at Night 

My suggestion is to try walking your mains after 
dark. You may say this is impossible or out of the 
question. 

I know of one manager, whose company has thirty- 
five miles of main, who has consistently done this 
for the past five years. 

He wanted to know just why they were losing 
certain lighting business and determined to find out 
by going over the city and seeing for himself. 

Starting early in October, he used every spare eve- 
ning until March—covering the streets served by 
his company. 

He found many instances where the gas lighting 
could be improv ed and a service car was sent to the 
house the next morning. The trip also developed 
many new prospects and a solicitor was immediately 
on the job. The consumer did not know why the 
service man or the solicitor called, but they were 
always welcome. 

These walks soon convinced the manager that he 
needed a trained man to cover the city regularly 


Ss is fairly safe to assume that the greater part 


Supt. and Treas., The Bridgeton Gas Light Company, 


sridgeton, N. J. 





and inquire if the gas service was satisfactory, and 
to devote his principal efforts toward gas for light- 
ing. 


Results of Calling on Customers 

Soon after starting the plan of calling on all con- 
sumers, it was found that modern gas lighting units 
could be installed to replace worn out and obsolete 
equipment, if some inducement was offered. 

After considering several plans—they adopted the 
one of making a flat allowance, and a liberal one, 
for all old lighting fixtures and installing a new and 
modern semi-indirect fixture on 30-day trial. 

Once the old equipment was out of the house an& 
the new fixture in place for 30 days, the sale was 
practically closed. \ 

There seemed to be a bit of psychology about this 
thirty-day free trial that m fri 
sales for the company. 

In walking the mains, this manager found, that 
in the so-called exclusive section, his company was 
selling practically no gas for lighting, and strange as 
it may seem, while the houses were lighted through- 
out, there was apparently nobody home. 

While on the side streets and the streets with the 
more modest homes—fewer rooms were lighted— 
but they were occupied—folks were living there— 
and they were using gas for lighting. 





Gas Used as Reading Light 

Among the interesting facts which he learned on 
his walking trip, was the surprising number of folks 
who used gas for a reading light, while some other 
form of lighting was used for general illumination. 

This manager that I refer to, picked up all sorts 
of business that was profitable to his company and 
a very easy load to handle. 

For instance—every jeweler in that city has a 
No. 620 Reflex Lamp just above his safe—where it 
will illuminate the certificate of the Jewelers’ Na- 
tional Protective Association—that burner is in use 
from 5:00 in the afternoon until 8:00 the next morn- 
ing—fifteen (15) hours of steady consumption. 

This night light idea so appealed to him that he 
went to the merchants and offered to install night 
lamps free—pointing out that one single lamp in 
the rear of their place of business would so light 
the store that nobody would take a chance of en- 
tering. 


Gas as Night Light 
Then to clinch the idea, he went to the police com- 
missioner and suggested that gas never went—oute 


and if a light was not burning there must. be someone, tm 


thing wrong. 
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Folks are used to other light failing, but tor the 
gas to be out meant something out of the ordinury. 

The commissioner gave orders to his patrolmen to 
make a special investigation where they found a 
night lamp out and then call the proprietor on the 
‘phone, and more than once they have called some 
fellow out of bed and directed him to come down 
and light the burner, which he had innocently for- 
gotten. 

This manager also had a way of dropping in bake 
shops, milk depots, produce stands and places that 
were operated either all night or began work very 
early in the morning—where every minute counts 
and to be without light was vital. He sold them gas 
for lighting. 

This town is not an isolated case—there are many 
cities where a steady and sincere effort is being made 
to retain the lighting business. 


Extent of Lighting Business 


The general statistics of the gas business com- 
piled at the A. G. A. Headquarters for the year 192i, 
show that sixty (60) billion cubic feet was sold for 
gas lighting. 

From other figures we learn that—60,000,000 gas 
mantles were sold last year, and that one (1) com- 
pany alone sold— 

431,000 Upright Lights 
357,000 Inverted Lights 
167,000 Upright Burners 
418,000 Inverted Burners 
4,000 Arc Lamps 
2,500 Pendants 
30,000 Semi-Indirects (inc. dining room styles) 

They all help to make your holder go down at 
night. 

The Welsbach Company has prepared an exhibit 
showing the fixtures and burners which have prac- 
tically become standard with the companies who 
have gone out to increase their lighting business. 

These fixtures have not been designed for the ex- 
clusive home—that demand special lighting effects— 
they have been designed for the great majority of 
our consumers who live on the residential and the 
side streets—and from whom we derive our principal 
income. 


Is Gas Lighting a Dead Issue? 


Some of you gas men may feel that gas lighting 
is more or less of a dead issue, but that does not 
necessarily reflect the viewpoint of your customers. 

You may be selling gas for lighting in spite of 

yourself. 
* Good gas lighting helps you in the sale of other 
appliances. You all know how much gas you sold 
last winter for auxiliary heat and you know how 
easy that business came. 

Do you know how much business you lost because 
the house was not piped above the first floor? 

I have heard it said—“we want to hold our light- 
ing business, but our salesmen just will not push it.” 





Neither would any of us—if we were working on 
a straight commission. Certainly the salesman 
would rather sell a $60 range than he would a $20 
lighting fixture—but, pay him an extra commission 
on all lighting business—you will soon see him go 
after it. 

It is true that it costs more to maintain good zas 
lighting, than it does domestic or industrial equip- 
ment. However—mains, services and meters cosi 
money to maintain if they are only working part 
time. 

No company would think of installing plant equip- 
ment that was only used during the day light hours— 
yet they allow street mains to lay idle—when they 
can be kept working after dark. 

To my mind, the expense of maintaining good gas 
lighting is more than offset by the cost of having 
idle mains. 

I believe that the ideal of every gas man is to 
have an evenly balanced load throughout the year. 
For that reason we have pushed the sale of the water 
heater and auxiliary house heating, and it is fine 
business—an outlet that is bound to keep on in- 
creasing every time that the price of coal takes a 
jump. 

If we balance the load throughout the year, surely 
we should put forth every effort to balance it over 
the twenty-four hours. 


I venture to say that eighty per cent of the com- 
panies represented in this convention are operating 
under charters designating them as gas light com- 
panies. 


That many companies: putting forth a one hun- 
dred per cent effort for gas lighting, will hold for 
the gas industry its greatest publicity asset—and 
for their individual companies—supply an outlet that 
will keep all equipment working the maximum day 
hours. 


For the purpose of creating discussion, I would 
like to ask the gas men here assembled, these ques- 
tions : 


1. Do you believe enough in gas lighting to use 
it exclusively in YOUR OWN HOME? 

2. Do you give the same space to modern gas 
lighting fixtures in your showroom that you do other 
appliances ? 

3. Do you really furnish good maintenance serv- 
ice for the lighting business you now have> 

4. Can the gas industry as a whole afford to lose 
its identity in the lighting field? 

One morning I went into our plant and the holders 
were much lower than I cared to see them for safe- 
ty’s sake. One of the boys noticed that I was 
anxious and he came over and said—“Boss, you can’t 
make any money if the holder stays up all the time.” 

That is the one big reason why we like to see the 
holder go down at night. 

Mr. Stetser, of the Welsbach Company, is going 
to tell you something about those fixtures, in his 
own way. 









Sales Development and Its Relation 
to the Gas Business 


Essential difference of gas industry explained—Various recom- 


mendations relative to business of gas company made 
P. S. Young 


Vice-President, Public Service Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


The next few years will be pregnant with great 
possibilities for the gas utility. Gas customers must 
be impressed with the worth of the industry, the 
value of the service they receive, which should al- 
ways be of the highest character. The gas industry 
should prepare now for the future by building up a 
reputation for good service, high efficiency and will- 
ingness to do its bit and more in communal develop- 
ment. 


These were amongst the most significant of the 
recommendations contained in the following address 
delivered before the Executive Session, Wednesday 
morning, of the American Gas Association, assem- 
bled in convention at Atlantic City. 


ment of a market is of prime importance, in fact 

the success of such enterprises to a great meas- 
ure depends upon the intelligence and energy devoted 
to market development. 


Is it not worth while therefore to consider the 
benefit to be obtained from efforts devoted to the 
extension of the market for the product of the more 
or less non-competitive gas industry? Can we not 
gain instruction by studying the conduct of other 
industries whose very life proceeds from the keen 
struggle to survive in the economic race? 


[« almost all competitive business the develop- 


Everything we enjoy today rests on an economic 
foundation. The only sure foundation for the gas in- 
dustry is an economic one. Economic principles 
require production and distribution without waste. 
Every energy of modern business is directed to pro- 
duce at the lowest possible cost and to distribute and 
sell to the widest possible market. There can be no 
question that this is the right course. The profit to 
be obtained is the reward sought for and the penalty 
is the same if this course is not pursued by the gas 
industry or by the ‘competitive producer, only per- 
haps it is not apparent quite so soon in the case of 
the utility, but in both cases it means loss to the in- 
vestor and to the community. 

The problems of production and distribution of 
gas require the highest engineering and financial tal- 
ent, wide knowledge of the market for raw materials 
and broad experience in the handling of materials 
and direction of men. With all these available, how- 
ever, policies embracing sales development must be 
established to enable these to operate at the high- 
est efficiency. 


Difference Between Gas and Other Industries 

There are certain fundamental differences between 
a natural monopoly, such as the gas business, and 
other industries. In the first place, the gas industry is 
restricted in its market, its capital is not susceptible 
to easy conversion to other uses, its annual gross 
earnings are a fraction of its invested capital; the gas 
utility that turns over its capital once in three years 
is indeed fortunate. There are other differences 
which follow in the wake of the principle of regula- 
tion to which it is subject, such as restrictions as to 
product and price. These differences, however, are 
not so fundamental, for while the product and prices 
of utilities are fixed by an official body for the con- 
sumer, the products and prices of the competitive in- 
dustries are fixed in large measure by the consumer. 
The competitive industry is a much freer instru- 
mentality. A large part of its capital is liquid, and 
it can change its product, find new markets and con- 
vert its capital to other uses without undue loss. 
There is no outside limitation to profits or losses 
and self-interest keeps it eternally vigilant in the de- 
velopment of its business. It receives no protection 
and it asks for none, it is responsible to its owners 
only, though those industries that have recognized 
the widest responsibilities are those that have been 
the most successful. The responsibility of the gas 
utility is an enforced one, yet here, too, the utilities 
that have accepted the widest responsibilities are, 
generally speaking, also the most successful. Respon- 
sibility for good service, for efficient operation, for 
wise and statesmanlike policies, for cultivation of 
the good will of the public, encouragement and train- 
ing of the personnel, intensive development of the 
use of gas, adequate expansion of plant and exten- 
sion of service—all of these are required for a proper 
development of the market for gas in any commun- 
ity. 

It is undoubtedly true that the type of regulation 
which gives the widest play for the operation of eco- 
nomic forces and furnishes the necessary incentive 
for efficient operation and greatest development is 
much to be desired. Such a type of regulation is a 
matter of education not only through experience gn 
the part of regulatory bodies but by education of the 
public as to what is conducive to its best interests. 
In the final analysis in a democratic government we 
find the correct determination of these policies de- 
pends upon the education of the individual voter. 
Itvis beyond the power of one utility or even a few 
utilities,to affect or change public opinion. All utili- 
ties mimst.co-operate. to this end. 
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Courts and Commissions Are Recognizing Need of 
Incentive in Utility Business 


It is encouraging to note that several commissions 
are recognizing the importance of incentive to hu- 
man action and the wisdom of encouraging efficiency 
and enterprise in utility operation. The following are 
excerpts from decisions of Utility Commissions : 

(In the original paper there are quoted a number 
of excerpts from decisions of commissions and 
courts, made during the past year.—Editor.) 


Customers Must Be Impressed With Worth of the 
Utility 

The average individual is impressed by acts more 
than by words and will be overwhelmingly influenced 
by his personal experience with a utility. It is all 
the more important, therefore, that the policies laid 
out and followed should be such as to convince him 
that his interest is being served properly by the par- 
ticular utility with which he comes in contact. 

During the war the war activities caused the prac- 
tical abandonment of all business development and 
later, the post war readjustments, which brought 
about high rates for money and very much higher 
construction costs as well as lower net income of 
gas companies, caused such a shifting of conditions 
that it was impossible to plan permanent programs 
for business development. It is also true that most 
managements were visited with so many difficult 
problems during this period requiring immediate con- 
sideration that plans for business development could 
receive but scant attention. Many of these difficul- 
ties have now been overcome and the times call for 
constructive work in this connection. 

There is a pressing need at this time for the em- 
ployment of those functions and activities which will 
create the best impression upon the average con- 
sumer and give the right foundation for the efficient 
operation of a successful enterprise. The establish- 
ment of a strong and efficient commercial organiza- 
tion in each gas situation is imperative. Its function 
should be the establishment of good relations with 
the consumer; the development of a wider market 
for gas; the employment and training of experts on 
whom the consumer could rely for advice on the 
utilization of gas for industrial fuel and other pur- 
poses ; the conduct of home economics service work ; 
proper marketing of appliances, proper advertising 
methods and all the other functions that are so well 
performed by such departments in the more efficient 
companies. The direct effect of the proper develop- 
ment of these functions and activities will be found 
in larger sales and lower costs, but the indirect ef- 
fect will be immeasurable. It is strongly urged that 
the men employed in such departments should take 
part in the determination of the policies which con- 
trol the operation of the company. These men rep- 
resent in large measure the personification of the 
company in the eyes of the consumer. Their atti- 
tude and their personality portray to the consumer 
the indefinite entity which he terms the Gas Com- 
pany. If the relations they establish is a right one 
the company will benefit. If it is a wrong one the 


company will suffer. Generally speaking, the com 
munity is proud of its prosperous enterprises. Th 
Gas company that is highly regarded in the com 
munity because of the character of its service, pe: 
sonnel of its employees, wisdom of policies an 
enterprise of its management, will receive the su 
port of the community in any proper undertaking 
and is likely to receive generous consideration and 
encouragement in the way of return upon its invest 
ment. 


Gas Salesmen Can Sell Gas Securities 

The sale of securities to customers can very prop- 
erly be delegated or promoted through these men 
who come in daily contact with the customer. The 
wisdom of such a course has undoubtedly been 
proven. The community should be relied upon to 
furnish a considerable part of the funds for exten- 
sions and betterments and expansion of the property 
serving it. 

A well managed and competent selling organiza- 
tion will frequently be found to be the last to recom- 
mend reduction in rates, reduction in prices of ap- 
pliances and other concessions that are merely ex- 
pedient in their nature. It recognizes the value of 
the Company’s product, the necessity for a fair price 
and the desirability of the product being sold at its 
economic value. It must prove a reliance in the con- 
sideration of rate adjustments and has a wide field 
in the development of unprofitable consumers to 
profitable consumers. The success of such an or- 
ganization is so closely related to service in other 
departments that a stimulating revision of service 
standards is bound to take place with its installa- 
tion. 


Gas Industry Should Prepare For Future 

There are no doubt great economic changes to be 
expected in the next few years. It is the duty of the 
gas industry to look ahead and prepare itself for 
these changes. There has been created by the re- 
cent economic changes a greatly increased purchas- 
ing power among the largest part of the consumers. 
There also has been created a demand for conven- 
ience to offset the effect of increased cost of domes- 
tic and other service on another large class of con- 
sumers. Full advantage can only be taken of these 
changes where there is a permanent force whose 
constant study these changes are. The safety of 
the enormous investment in manufacturing and dis 
tribution plant of gas companies calls for the iullest 
possible utilization of these facilities. It is, of cours 
recognized that it is not sufficient four a gas con 
pany to be following the right policy, to be pro- 
gressive in its management, etficient in its opera 
tion and resourceful in its activities, ard that the 
full benefit of these are not obtained unless they aré 
widely known. The facts pertaining to the com 
pany should be widely disseminated and properly 
placed before the public through the use of news- 
paper space, communications to customers, and ad- 
dresses before public bodies. The Company’s plants 
should be open to inspection and the publie invited 
to visit them. The Company’s offices and sales rooms 
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should be well located, properly manned and attrac- 
tively arranged. The compary’s officers and em- 
ployees should take part in the asfairs of the com- 
munity and establish the widest ard best contacts 
in an endeavor to promote the best interest of the 
community in every way. The effect upon the finan- 
cial and general credit of the company, of the regard 
in which the company is held in the community can- 
not be overstressed. It is necessary to have the 
company enjoy such credit in the first place to get 
the necessary capital and in the second place to get 
such capital at the best possible rate. The efficiency 
of the company is so largely dependent upon its 
ability to raise capital that the credit conditions sur- 
rounding the company are of the greatest import- 
ance. 


Service of Highest Character Aim of Gas Industry 

The service rendered to customers should be of ihe 
highest character. All customers’ orders should ive 
attended to promptly and the execution thereof hoth 
as to methods and workmanship should be such as 
to elicit the favorable comment of the customers. 

Customers’ equipment should be periodically in- 
spected and kept in highest state of efficiency. This 
necessarily forestalls complaints through insuring 
customers’ satisfaction with the product. 

The utility company should offer to its customers 
the newest and best gas burning appliances obtain- 
able and at a price that is fair alike to the cus- 
tomers, the utility and the other appliance dealers. 
Such a policy protects the utility company by pro- 
viding means for maximum distribution of properly 
designed appliances to its customers. 

There should be a greater development of the in- 
dustrial fuel business. As there is a great shortage 
of men with sufficient knowledge of the business to 
take care of its proper development, it is suggested 
that the Association arrange classes, similar to the 
classes which were conducted by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology recently, in various parts of 
the country. This would enable the gas ccmparies 
in the immediate vicinity of the cities in which these 
classes are established to obtain the benefit of chis 
instruction. Companies should be urged to send .s 
many men as possible to:attend such classes. 

The Rate Structure Committee of the Association 
has made a number of studies on the rate question. 








Gas companies as a general rule, have, with very 
few exceptions, no scientific rates based on demand 
applicable to wholesale and industrial business. This 
is especially so with the smaller companies. This 
matter should receive greater consideration. 


The House Heat Problem 

In regard to the use of gas for house heating, there 
seems to be a great difference of opinion as to 
whether it is profitable for the gas companies to 
push this business. The association should under- 
take to determine whether it is advisable .o go after 
this business. Gas Companies should push to a 
greater extent the heat regulated gas range which 
would put it on a par in this respect with the auto- 
matically controlled electric range. 

More attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of domestic science departments. The employ- 
ment of well educated women is suggested, prefer- 
ably graduates of domestic science schools, who are 
qualified to speak to women’s clubs and schools on 
the use of the better grade of appliances, such as, 
the heat regulated ranges, storage water heaters, gas 
bathroom heaters and radiantfires. These women 
would be of great help in broadening the market for 
gas and incidentally in fostering better relations be- 
tween customers and the company. 

This fostering of proper relations in each commun- 
ity is of such great importance to the industry at 
large and to each individual gas utility that I want 
to urge earnestly upon the Association consideration 
of a plan to bring about the adoption of the policies 
and measures I have indicated or the adoption of 
such other policies and measures as are calculated to 
have a profound influence in building up the indus- 
try. 

Perhaps the formation of a Commercial Policy 
Committee by the Commercial Section to make from 
time to time suggestions and recommendations to 
the Association concerning these matters would 
prove to be to the advantage of the industry. I be- 
lieve such a committee would have a direct and 
heartening influence and bring about results which 
could be accomplished in no other way. The gas 
business seems to be at the beginning of a new era 
of development and wider sphere of usefulness and 
such a committee should be able to point plainly to 
the road of opportunity. 














NOTE 


The papers and reports, appearing in this Convention Daily, have been abstracted in 
most cases, considerable matter having been deleted for want of space. Similarly a num- 
ber of papers delivered at the meetings held as per official program have been omitted. It 
is planned to publish these papers in later regular issues of the American Gas Journal. 
Complete papers and reports can be obtained from the American Gas Association. 









































































































































































































































































































































Coke 








Report of 1923 Committee 


General principles of selling coke—Importance of sizing— 
| Details of the delivery problem 


V. A. Miller 


Chairman, Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


Coke is an important by-product of gas manufac- 
ture. Its significance as an industrial and domestic 
fuel has been greatly enhanced during the past year 
or so, due to the coal strikes, particularly the anthra- 
cite strikes. It can and is being used in domestic 
furnaces in the place of hard coal. This business is 
available to the gas company under certain condi- 
tions, but like everything else that is really worth 
while, the business must be gone after and it must 
be worked up. Real energy must be spent in mak- 
ing it yield a good return, which, it is claimed, will 
probably yield as high, if not higher, net return than 
the industrial market. 

The report of the Coke Committee, that was pre- 
sented before the meeting of the Technical Section 
of the American Gas Association, held Wednesday, 
October 17, 1923, assembled in convention at Atlan- 
tic City, follows in detail: 

T is the consensus of opinion that the principal 
effort of this Committee should be to impress 
gas companies with the intrinsic value of their 
coke as a domestic fuel and the more important con- 
siderations as to sizing, handling, etc., in order to 
make their coke adaptable to the domestic market. 


Definition of Terms Relating to Coke 
The American Society for Testing Materials gives 
the following tentative definitions relating to coke: 
Domestic Coke—The smaller screened sizes, below 
approximately 2% inches, suitable for use in domes- 
tic stoves, heaters, etc. The standard sizes are quite 
generally sold under the names given below and the 
screen sizes are average, although locally varied 
somewhat. 
Screen Size 
Retained on 


Name. Passing 


Egg Coke 2% inch 134 inch 
Stove Coke 134 inch 1% inch 
Nut Coke 1% inch 3% inch 
Pea Coke 34 inch 2 inch 

It might be well to mention before proceeding 
further that the above nomenclature of domestic 


coke sizes has been the cause of considerable dis- 
cussion, the debatable question being the advisabil- 
ity of the continued use of the anthracite trade 
terminology, or whether new nomenclature should 
be coined for use in promoting the sale of Domestic 
Coke. It has been suggested that the- following 
nomenclature of sizes would not lead to confusion 
among users as would a system of numbers: 

Domestic—Large 

” —Medium 

—Small 

However, it was decided that the nomenclature 
used in the anthracite industry be retained for the 





various coke sizes as any change would be most con 

fusing to customers who have beer. accustomed t 

purchasing according to the anthracite nomenclature 
Sale of Coke Resembles Sale of Gas 

The sale of coke for domestic purposes is not un 
like the sale of gas in some respects, viz:—the utili- 
zation of storage, investment, territcry to be served, 
etc. 

The demand for coke for heating purposes is sea- 
sonal. Therefore, unless the coke were sold and de 
livered at a rate approximately that of production, it 
would be necessary to have considerable storage 
space and a very high investment in equipment to 
handle a year’s production during the months when 
it is in demand. If it Were not for this, the sale ot 
coke would be comparatively simple, in¢smuch as its 
advantages are becoming quite generally known. 

For the past eleven years the average yearly pro- 
duction of anthracite coal has been approximately 
seventy million tons, and this year in one of the 
greatest states of the Union a bill was introduced in 
the legislature which would permit adulteration o! 


20% in anthracite coal of smaller size than chest 
nut. The bill would permit chestnut coal to con 
tain 11%: stove coal 7%; egg coal 4%; and grate 


coal, 3% of slate, limestone and slag and other for 
eign substances. The measure provides that it shall 
be a misdemeanor to sell coal with adulteration 
greater than these limits. To use the proverbial say 
ing, it ought not to be difficult to read the “Hand- 
writing on the Wall.” Without attempting to ascer- 
tain the real reason for such legislation, we will as 
sume that it is due either to a diminishing supply or 
a marked falling off in the quality of anthracite coal 

As stated before, the demand for fuel for domestic 
purposes, particularly coal and coke, is seasonal, de- 
pending to a great extent on average climatic condi- 
tions in different sections of our country. This fac- 
tor alone is the cause of most of the difficulties in 
the fuel trade; labor and transportation difficulties 
especially. 


Points to Be Considered in Production and Sale of 
Coke 

It would be a waste of time for this committee to 
delve into the economic disadvantages due to the 
inequality of demand through the year. However. 
there are a few points which should be drawn to 
your attention in connection with the production and 
sale of coke from a gas plant. 

First: That unless you make an effort to equalize 
your sales and deliveries so that you can operate at 
approximately 100% load factor, your problems will 
be similar to those of the great transportation lines 
They, as you know, have the nation’s fuel supply to 
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transport at a time when the nation’s production of 
manufactured goods requires transportation in addi- 
tion to crop movement. 

Second: It is true that the customer will receive 
better fuel if he permits his fuel bins to be filled dur- 
ing the spring and summer. The distributor of fuel 
will also beaefit to the extent he is able to utilize 
his organization and equipment, and to the extent 
of the losses eliminated due to the storing and re- 
covery of coke. 

Now as an inducement to overcome the inertia of 
the fuel buying public, why not give them all or at 
least part of the saving effected due to the better 
load factor on your equipment? This can be done 
and has been done. 


Inertia of Buyers Overcome by Reduction in Price of 
Coke 

Let us cite a specific case of a company catering 
exclusively to the domestic trade. We have chosen 
the year 1921, as this represents what might be 
called a normal year, but, as some of you coke men 
know, the country was then in the throes of an 
industrial depression. To give you an idea as to the 
condition of the coke market, we will quote from the 
Black Diamond of June 11, 1921. 

“Furnace coke is around $3.50 and $3.75 with some 
sales made at $3.25. Foundry coke runs from 50c 
to $1.00 per ton higher with the demand for either 
negligible and no contracting being done.” 

Stove size anthracite coal was selling for $12.85 
and coke for $12.00 delivered. 

The price of coke was reduced $1.50 per ton to 
$10.50 and during that year the coke sola rrom that 
plant netted the manufacturing department $8.247 
per ton. 

The minimum tonnage delivered during any month 
was 6.8% during May, 1921, while the sales organi- 
zation was being perfected; the maximum tonnage 
delivered, 13.0% during September. The relatively 
high percentage delivered during September was due 
to accumulated orders taken during the summer 
months, as it was the aim of the sales organization 
to keep at least twenty days ahead of the trucks and 
during September the regular delivery equipment 
was augmented by hired trucks and teams in order 
to be ready for any seasonal .demand which might 
occur. 

During the same year some of the companies who 
were catering exclusively to the industrial trade 
were badly pressed for storage space and many 
thousands of tons of coke remained in storage, due 
to the fact that the domestic market hat yeen over- 
looked. 

The domestic market is not always as attractive 
as it was during 1921 and there are times when the 
promoter of coke as a domestic fuel is greatly 
tempted to cater to the industrial trade, particularly 
when the Connellsville market is quoting prices 
ranging from $18.00 to $22.00 per ton f. 0. b. point 
of origin. 

It can be said, however, that the domestic market 
in a northern latitude is far more stable than the in- 
dustrial market, and, if properly developed, should 





not be abandoned for the occasional higher prices to 
be obtained in the industrial market. 


Importance of Sizing Coke 

In developing a domestic market for coke in a 
territory where the chief competitive fuel is anthra- 
cite coal, the potential coke market includes, pri- 
marily, the same heating devices in which the com- 
petitive fuel is used. In view of this fact, the sizing 
of coke for the domestic market is of primary im- 
portance. It might be argued that the quality of 
coke is of primary importance, but no matter how 
high the quality of coke, it cannot be successfully 
burned unless it is properly sized for the appliance 
in which it is to be utilized. 

In order to emphasize the importance of coke siz- 
ing, the committee has interviewed several large 
manufacturers of house heating and cooking appli- 
ances relative to changing the design of some of 
their heaters and stoves to make them more adapt- 
able for the use of coke. 

The committee learned that coke was well thought 
of as a domestic fuel by these manufacturers and 
that many of their appliances are already adapted 
to burn coke when properly prepared to suit the 
particular appliance, but generally speaking, their 
experience was that “coke had been so inadequately 
prepared that they do not care to recommend its 
use.” 

It was distinctly intimated that the gas-man “must 
first put his house in order” by properly preparing 
his coke in order to enlist their co-operation. When 
this becomes general, the manufacturer of domestic 
heating appliances will gladly remodel his appliances 
where desirable and will recommend the use of coke 
in advertising their appliances. 

If the coke is properly sized so that it can be burned 
efhiciently, but is of such poor quality that it does not 
compare favorably with the chief competitive fuel, 
difficulty in marketing our product will be met on 
that account. So it behooves the Gas Property Man- 
ager to diligently guard the preparation and quality 
of his product if he is to successfully develop the 
domestic coke market. 


Service Must Be Given 


Now that the preparation and quality of our 
product is as good as it is possible for us to have it, 
we must give service if we are to be successful. Serv- 
ice is a small word but it includes everything from 
the sale to the utilization of our fuel. 

One of the first questions asked by the prospective 
purchaser of coke in the undeveloped market is, 
“Does coke burn out the grates?” The answer is 
emphatically—No. There are only two ways by 
which the grates in a furnace can be burned out, and 
both are due to the negligence of the operator. One 
way is to permit the ashpit to become filled and the 
other is to leave the grates in the wrong position al 
lowing the prongs of the grate to project into the 
fuel bed. The most skeptical can be convinced of 
this point. If the grates are compared with the radi- 
ator of an automobile and the air supply to the radi- 
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ator is restricted or shut off entirely, it isn’t long be- 
fore the water is evaporated and the engine stops for 
the want of a cooling medium. Just so with the 
grates of a heating appliance. Restrict tne air sup- 
ply through the grates or create a condition whereby 
the heat cannot be conducted away from the grate 
and the grates are ruined. 

With the grate question settled, the next inquiry 
will undoubtedly be: “How does it compare with coal 
and how much coke will I have to buy if it takes ten 
tons of coal to heat my house?” If the quality of the 
coke has been maintained and the customer will fol- 
low the simple instructions for its use, the customer 
will actually require less coke than coal, but it is bet- 
ter to advise the purchase of the same amount. For 
if, at the end of the season, the customer has had bet- 
ter results than you predicted, it will not require 
much sales effort to get his order for the next heating 
season. 


Sizes of Coke 


It is really surprising how few purchasers of fuel 
know the size of the firepots of their heaters: There 
are some who do not know the size of coal which 
they use, and in case the consumer is unable to an- 
swer either inquiry, it is quite necessary that condi- 
tions should be investigated before any size is recom- 
mended. 

This brings us to the question of screen sizes. 
General practice seems to place three sizes as a min- 
imum, viz: Egg, Stove and Nut. From the standpoint 
of the operator, of course, it is of advantage to keep 
the number of sizes to a minimum and some com- 
panies report the sizing of only two sizes, viz: Range 
and Furnace, with entire satisfaction to all concerned. 
Under some circumstances Pea size would be in de- 
mand, as there are a great many kitchen ranges and 
very small heaters which require Pea size coal for 
satisfactory operation. This last size is debatable in- 
asmuch as the same sales effort would probably place 
a gas consuming device in place of the present heater 
unless it was depended upon for house heating. 

The fewer sizes necessary to meet existing condi- 
tions, the less complex will be the sizing, storage, 
sale and delivery problems. Before it is decided 
to have a Pea size, give these suggestions careful 
consideration. 


Recommended Use for Different Sizes 
First: 
Nut size—for kitchen ranges and small stoves. 








SUMMARY OF SCREEN SIZES 


Stove size—for medium size furnaces, steam or hot 
water heaters. 

Egg size—for large size hot air, hot water or steam 
heaters. 

Second: 


Nut size—for ranges, base burners, laundry stoves, 
Spencer heaters, and furnaces with firepots 20 in. or 
smaller in diameter. 


Stove size—for furnaces, steam heaters, and hot 
water heaters having firepots larger than 20 in. di- 
ameter. 


Egg size—for steam and hot water 


plants. 


very large 

Pea size— 

As stated before, it has been the experience of 
some companies who have relied exclusively on the 
development of the domestic coke market for the 
disposal of their product that there are quite a num- 
ber of kitchen ranges with very small firepots and 
other small heating appliances which require the use 
of pea size anthracite coal for satisfactory operation. 
We wish to caution you that where a pea size of coke 
is not available to meet this competition, the nut 
size coke should not be sold for use in such appli- 
ances. However, the tonnage is so small that it is 
not worth the effort and expense to meet this com- 
petition. 


As stated before, too much stress cannot be laid on 
the fact that satisfactory operation with coke de- 
pends primarily on correct sizing. It makes but little 
difference whether the sizing is correct if slipshod 
methods are employed in recommending the proper 
size. If, after questioning the prospective customer, 
you are still in doubt as to the proper size, send a 
competent representative of your Coke Sales De- 
partment to inspect the appliance in which the coke 
is to be used. This you will find is good business, 
and if you guarantee satisfactory results with coke, 
you will find it much cheaper than to remove the 
coke after having delivered the wrong size. 


Instructions on Use of Coke 


In the undeveloped market every effort possible 
should be made to acquaint the purchaser with the 
proper use of coke. The instruction should begin 
when the first sale is made. Make your verbal in- 
structions easy to remember, and supplement them 
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with a booklet so that the customer can refresh his 
or her memory. 

In order that the customer may understand your in- 
structions, the sales person should explain that, pound 
for pound, coke has as much heat as anthracite coal 
and about half the volume of ashes; also, that when 
a ton of coke is delivered, it requires about sixty 
cubic feet of bin space instead of approximately forty 
for coal. This mental picture of the relative volumes 
of the two fuels will be of great assistance in con- 
vincing the purchaser that it is necessary to use six 
shovelfuls of coke instead of four shovelfuls of coal 
to get the same amount of heat into the heater. 

About 90% of the householders using anthracite 
believe that it is more economical to have a shallow 
fire under strong draught than a deep fire under very 
little draft. If this belief can be corrected in con- 
nection with the use of coke, and the consumer con- 
vinced that his furnace or heater should be filled full 
and the fuel utilized at a slow rate of combustion, 
the battle is more than half won. 

The relative volume of ashes should be dwelt on 
to some extent also. If the coke contains half the 
volume of ash as compared with anthracite coal, the 
heater will require but half the amount of shaking. 
For some reason the majority of fuel users delight in 
shaking the grates often and vigorously. Too much 
advice against this practice cannot be given, espe- 
cially with coke, on account of the smaller volume of 
ashes as compared with hard coal. 

The shaking operation should be stopped when a 
glow is seen in the ash pit. There are two very 
good reasons for this. If the shaking operation is 
continued, hot coke will drop into the ash pit, and 
these hot bits of fuel represent unconsumed carbon. 
If the shaking operation is stopped as suggested, 
about two inches of ashes are left on the grates, 
which is very helpful in regulating the draft. This 
method eliminates the necessity for screening the 
ashes. It is quite necessary to emphasize that the 
above is done to save fuel and to obtain better draft 
regulation and not to protect the grates. 

If the foregoing instructions are carefully fol: 
lowed, as to the proper size and methods of firing, 
the customer will soon learn the right length of time 
the heater should be left on draft before checking. 


Sale Methods 

The prospective new customer usually wants to 
“try half a ton” to ascertain whether it will be sat- 
isfactory in his heater. For this reason, it is advis- 
able to guarantee results and not sell in less than 
ton lots. In other words, insist on the customer pur- 
chasing at least a ton and if, after following the in- 
structions as outlined in the coke booklet you have 
given him, he is unable to get satisfactory results, 
offer to send a demonstrator to show him how to 
care for his heater in the proper manner. If the 
demonstrator is unable to give him satisfactory oper- 
ation, you should be willing to remove the coke from 
the customer’s cellar and refund his money on the 
basis of the amount removed. 

One company has printed the following guarantee 
on their coke booklet: 


“OUR GUARANTEE. 

“If practical demonstration by our representative 
in your home does not convince you that Guaranteed 
Coke is the best and cheapest fuel, we will remove 
the coke from your cellar and refund the money for 
the amount removed.” 

What could be fairer than this? It certainly is a 
big factor in convincing the customer that coke is a 
superior fuel and unless you are willing to stand 
back of your product, you cannot expect the cus- 
tomer to assume the risk. 


Delivery Problem 

The delivery problem is one which should be given 
serious consideration and varies with each locality. 
No matter how good the quality of your product or 
how well it is prepared, if the delivery to the cus- 
tomer is not made with reasonable promptness and 
in a workmanlike manner, your service is incom- 
plete. 

Some companies rely entirely on contractors for 
the delivery of their product, while others have their 
own delivery system with enough equipment to take 
care of the average daily production of their plant, 
and contract or hire during seasons of peak demand. 

Companies having a comparatively small tonnage 
to dispose of can usually find a reliable contractor 
who will give good service at a much lower cost 
than is possible through the operating company. Op- 
erating companies with large tonnages who furnish 
their own delivery service have the advantage, from 
the standpoint of service, of complete control of all 
operations pertaining to the sale, delivery and utiliza- 
tion of this important product. 

There are so many factors entering into the de- 
livery problem that it could well be made the subject 
of a whole paper. 

The location of the plant from which distribution 
is made is usually a controlling factor, which nat- 
urally brings up the question whether it would be 
cheaper to establish yards from which general dis- 
tribution can be made or deliver direct from the 
manufacturing plant. 

In some municipalities it is permissible to dump 
fuel at the curb and the purchaser attends to the 
housing problem, while in other communities the 
housing problem is attended to by the seller. In 
the first case it might be highly desirable to employ 
dump trucks carrying at least five ton loads; while 
in the latter case three ton trucks would be more 
economical, as in many instances consumers have 
driveways which can be utilized by the smaller 
trucks and the coke shoveled directly into the bin, 
or in many cases to shorten the length of the carry. 

Everything possible should be done to cut down 
the idle time of the truck equipment, as this is one 
of the most expensive factors of truck operation. 
Trucks should always carry their full loads and in 
the case of split loads too much attention cannot be 
given to the routing of orders. In the majority of 
cases the selection of orders and the dispatching of 
delivery equipment is entrusted to one or two men 
on account of their knowledge of the territory 
served. This is entirely wrong in large communi- 
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ties as it is not humanly possible for any one to re- 
member the exact location of all streets, to say 
nothing of selecting the proper orders to go on a 
given load. This can be greatly simplified if the de- 
livery district is divided in say half-mile squares, and 
an index devised to cover all the zones in the delivery 
district. 

In one city, having a population of 300,000, such a 
system has been in operation for three years and 
has been the basis, not only of routing orders and 
dispatching delivery equipment, but of analyzing lo- 
cation of sales as to territory. 

When a coke order is taken, the sales-person re- 
fers to a visible index which covers all the streets 
in the territory served, and records on the order 
book the block in which that particular address is 
located. All orders in that half mile block naturally 
have the same code letter and number and when the 
orders are sent to the yard for delivery they are ar- 
ranged and filed for delivery according to the code 
letter and number. Of course, a cabinet is provided 
with pigeon holes for each block and when the dis- 
patcher takes orders from a certain pigeon hole he 
knows that every order in that pigeon hole is within 
one-half mile from any other order. Often, he is able 
to send out three separate orders on the same load 
that are within a few hundred feet of each other. All 
orders delivered are tabulated according to the code 
letter and number and in this way the distribution 
of sales is ascertained in respect to the center of 
distribution. 

If a company decides to deliver its own product, 
too much study cannot be given to delivery equip- 
ment and whether a manufacturer’s service station 
is maintained in your locality for the particular 
truck or trucks you decide to use. It is impossible 
to use all the different makes, so standardize on one 
or two, preferably two, and your truck maintenance 
will be greatly simplified. 

Do not neglect the tools, such as shovels, baskets, 
basket irons and boards, lawn and house canvasses 
and brooms. If you want your drivers and helpers 
to do good work they must have good equipment. 

Hold meetings on company time of your drivers 
and, in fact, your whole coke organizations. Discuss 
accidents, property damage, complaints from cus- 
tomers, in fact, everything pertinent to the delivery 
of coke to the complete satisfaction of the customer, 
if that is possible. Don’t miss an opportunity to 
compliment any of your men for conspicuously good 
work and eventually you will find they will want you 
to inspect some of their most difficult jobs. Do it. 
It pays big dividends. If a customer compliments 
you on the workmanlike manner in which you have 
effected a delivery, pass it along to the men who 
actually did the work and be sure the other drivers 
know it too. You will get more compliments and 
fewer complaints. 

Erect a blackboard in a conspicuous place on which 
you record daily the tonnage delivered by each truck. 
Most crews, if they are the men you want to keep, 
will keep you informed why their tonnage delivered 
was below the average. 


Last, but not least, pay your drivers and helpers 
what they are worth and you will be amply repaid 
through the better service you are able to render 
your customers. 


Sales Demonstration Force 


The foregoing is also true in connection with your 
Salesmen-Demonstrator forces. If you are going to 
sell your product to the Domestic Trade and attempt 
to equalize your sales and deliveries throughout the 
year, it is quite essential to have dependable men. 
These men are necessarily year-round men and are 
used during the heating season to instruct custom- 
ers how to handle Domestic Coke to obtain the best 
results. They should also be the nucleus for your 
summer sales organizations, without which it is im- 
possible to equalize your sales during the summer 
months. It is impossible to emphasize too strongly 
the importance of these Salesmen Demonstrators if 
you expect to be successful in developing the do- 
mestic market. They should be thoroughly con- 
versant with all phases of the work, energetic and 
trustworthy, because these men are the point of con- 
tact with your market and the customer’s, service. 

In the selection of salesmen for the summer’s sales 
campaign the utmost care must be exercised. If you 
are to permit them to accept payment to cover part 
or all of their sales, they should be required to fur- 
nish a surety bond. If the Bonding Company is will- 
ing to accept the risk, it is apparent that your judg- 
ment as to character and honesty has been con- 
firmed. When you interview your prospective sales- 
man, it is well to mention that it will be necessary 
for him to furnish a surety bond. If his past will not 
bear investigation, he will not be anxious to accept 
a position as a coke salesman and it will save you 
considerable time and expense. 


After the new salesman has had complete instruc- 
tions in regard to the sale of coke, he should be sent 
out with one of the Salesman-Demonstrators until 
he is competent to go into the territory alone. Here 
again you must rely on the judgment of the Sales- 
man-Demonstrator. 


With the limited time at our disposal, it was im 
possible for this committee to do much more than 
call your attention to some of the pitfalls to be en- 
countered in the development of a Domestic Coke 
Market. 


If you have coke to sell, the Domestic Market, 
over a term of years, will probably yield as high, if 
not a higher, net return than the industrial market. 
Of course, Mr. Gas Man, you cannot expect to have 
a good domestic trade handed you on a silver platter, 
and if you and your gas customers are to enjoy the 
fruits of a well developed domestic market it is 
necessary for you to assume the role of a “Go 
Getter.” 


In justice to your gas customers it is your duty 
to get the best possible price for your coke on ac 
count of its intrinsic value and the consequent sub- 
stantial credit to your manufacturing costs. 
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THE FIRING QUESTION. 

To you and to hundreds of* other progressive 
householders, the steadily rising cost of living has 
been, and is, a big problem—every householder is 
looking for methods and ideas to save time and 
money. 

Possibly one of the heaviest. forms of expense in 
the home is fuel expense—this can be reduced ma- 
terially by using a fuel that isn’t “just as good” but 
it better than coal. 

We are living in an age of conservation—the time 
is fast approaching when coal will be the fuel of 
the past, for soft coal wastes too much in smoke, 
soot and unburned gases and waste makes cost. 

Nature has, through pressure during countless 
ages, transformed soft coal into anthracite, or hard 
coal, by removing those substances from which tar, 
oil, gas, etc., are produced. 

In the manufacture of “domestic” coke, heat is 
used instead of pressure to drive off the tar, gas, etc. 
“Domestic” coke is manufactured in air-tight ovens, 
heated externally in much the same manner as bread 
is baked in an oven. The soft coal is actually baked 
none of it being burned in the process. 

“Domestic” coke—the fuel of quality, contains 85 
to 90 per cent carbon. 

Carbon—the heat producer—is the most important 
and valuable part of domestic fuel, for most house- 
hold boilers, furnaces, and stoves, are not con- 
structed to fully utilize the gas which escapes when 
coal is heated or partially burned. 

The same price is charged for that part of the 
fuel which is ash, as for the carbon or heat element 
part. 

“Domestic” coke is capable of producing intense 
heat under high or forced draft, and is equally 
adapted under a regulated or checked draft to pro- 
duce a slow, even heat. 

“Domestic” coke is liked by women because it is 
light to handle and does away with constant clean- 
ing, for it leaves very little ash, only about one-half 
the quantity that comes from hard coal. “Domestic” 
coke burns to a fine ash—none to sift. 

“Domestic” coke ignites quickly and responds to a 
change in draft in very much less time than hard 
coal. A fire that can be kindled quickly adds much 
to the comfort of the consumer, for the house can 
be warmed in the morning in less than half the time 
required by anthracite coal. 

You may know what it means to get up in the 
morning and stand around cold and shivering while 
waiting for a hard coal fire to get started. 

“Domestic” coke is a splendid fuel for the kitchen 
range. A hot fire can be obtained in a few minutes 
after lighting. As soon as the fire burns up through 
the fuel—by regulating the drafts, you can get any 
heat you want. 


The Way to Burn It 
To Start the Fire— 
Build the fire in the usual way—leaving drafts 
open until fire is well started. 
Then fill the fire pot full of “Domestic” coke, leav- 
ing drafts on for a few minutes, after which close all 
drafts. 


During the Day 

Keep a fairly large bed of fire under a checked 
draft. Under ordinary circumstances it will require 
no more attention. 

It is much more economical to have a large bed 
of coke under a low draft than a small fire under a 
strong draft. 

At Night 

Have a bright bed of fire in the fire pot. Fill up 
fire pot full with “Domestic” coke. Open all drafts 
for a few minutes until the fresh coke is well heated 
—then regulate all drafts to suit weather conditions. 
In the Morning 

Do not rake or shake the fire—poke a few holes 
from above. Throw on a couple of shovelfuls of 
“Domestic” coke and open all drafts and fire will 
pick up in about ten minutes. 

Then fill the fire pot full and close all drafts. 

Care of Grates 

“Domestic” Coke does not injure grates or fire pot. 

Nothing is further from the facts, as the condi- 
tions in a furnace or stove are not right to melt the 
grates or fire pot burning fuel, whether it be coke, 
hard coal, soft coal, wood or charcoal, unless your 
heating appliance is subject to very severe abuse. 

Always have a layer of ashes—two or three inches 
thick on top of grate—this checks the drafts and 
gives the best heating results. 

Remove ashes from the ash pit at least once a day 

an accumulation of ashes in fire pit causes damage 
to grates, as this prevents cold air from coming in 
contact with the grate. 

sear in mind always—“Domestic” Coke requires 
less draft than hard coal. 

Whether you operate a hot-air furnace, steam or 
hot water heater, the principle of burning “Domes- 
tic” Coke is just the same. 

The strongest testimonial any fuel can have is its 
continued and increasing consumption. 

Our customers have given “Domestic” coke this 





endorsement. 


Order by Sizes 


Sizes are the same as hard coal: 

Nut Size—for kitchen ranges, small heating and 
laundry stoves. 

Stove Size—for medium size furnaces, steam and 
hot-water heaters. 

Egg Size—for large size furnaces, steanr or not 
water heaters. 

We recommend “Domestic” Coke for your use 
a trial will convince you that it is the modern fuel 
for the household, the ideal fuel for heating and 
cooking. 

If “Domestic” Coke is not all we claim tell us 
promptly. 

It does not pay to experiment with inferior cokes, 
and therefore, you cannot afford to take a chance, so 
order from us. 


Why Coke Should Be Burned 


Coke should be used for heating houses because it 
it a clean and convenient fuel. It eliminates smoke, 
reduces the necessity of cleaning the furnace and 
flues, requires less attention than coal, and gives a 
more uniform temperature in the house. 








‘Report of Budget Committee 


Operating budget— 


Detailed description of budget suitable to small company 
Lidward Porter 


The 


United Gas Improvement Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE Operating Budget System as _ outlined 

herein is intended primarily for the so-called 

small company, as the larger companies usu- 
ally have budget systems in operation. 

An operating budget should include the earnings, 
operating expenses, and income deductions. 

In most companies, the manager with his imme- 
diate assistants would be best fitted to prepare the 
budget; the New Business Department giving assis- 
tance concerning sales, earnings, and costs of new 
business; the Engineering Department giving assis- 
tance to production and distribution costs, additional 
plant capacity and extensions required; the Account- 
ing Department giving assistance on commercial and 
general expense costs, non-operating revenue and 
fixed charges, and bringing the component parts to- 
gether into a completed budget. 


Definite Program Necessary 

It is, of course, necessary to outline some definite 
program preliminary to compiling the budget, and 
the first step usually taken is to have the New 
Business Department prepare an estimate of the 
sales and revenue, which should give the sales in 
cubic feet by classes and revenue in dollars by 
classes; likewise an estimate of the increase in me- 
ters and services, which may be added to the com- 
pany’s system. 

With the completion of the estimate of the sales 
by the New Business Department, it should be 
turned over to the Engineering Department to esti- 
mate upon Production and Distribution costs. 

Concurrent with this estimate, the Engineering 
Department should prepare a Budget for construc- 
tion, covering the Plant and Distribution system, 
which, when finally decided upon, forms the basis 
for estimating the amount of new capital required 
and for determining the amount of additional in- 
terest charges, which latter item is referred to later. 

The balance of the operating costs, other than 
New Business costs, which should be prepared by 
the New Business Department, should be prepared 
by the Accounting Department. 

As all utilities follow some form) of classification 
ct accounts, this should be the base on which to 
project the budget, and the Classification of Ac- 
counts of the American Gas Association is used as 
a guide herein. 

Operating budgets are generally made to cover 
a year, beginning January lst and ending Decem- 
ber 31st; and are usually prepared in the latter part 
of the year preceding the budget year. 


What Should Appear 
There should be shown on the Budget the com- 
plete year’s operating costs of the previous year; 


*Continued from Wednesday Issue 


the current period operating costs up to the date 
the budget is being compiled, and the current 
month’s operating costs. 

These costs should be shown in two ways, that 
is, the costs in dollars and in cents per thousand 
cubic feet for each account. 

A blank form, printed and ruled, showing the 
accounts usually kept, should be used. Four small 
columns and four larger columins should be ruled 
off; the first to show the cost per M cubic feet, 
and the second to show the dollars. In the first 
column in each case should be inserted the costs 
for the preceding year. In the second column in 
each case should be inserted the costs for the num- 
ber of months of the present year up to the time 
the budget is being compiled for the next year. 
In the third column in each case should be inserted 
the costs for the current month’s operations. In the 
fourth column in each case should be inserted 
the estimated costs for the budget year. 


Operating Revenue 

The estimate of operating revenue representing 
revenue from! the sales of gas, is best determined 
by the New Business Department, if such a de- 
partment is a part of the organization and in the 
absence of such a department, by the individuals in 
closest contact with business conditions in the com- 
munity served and with the prospects of the growth 
of the company’s service. 

It is well to show the revenue to be obtained by 
classes, as called for by the classification of ac- 
counts; or if so desired, by classes of consumers, 
such as residential, industrial, municipal sales, 
street lighting and sales to other utilities. 

In the preparation of this estimate, the customers 
already attached to the company’s system and ad- 
ditional customers to be obtained, should be 
sidered. 

As a guide in testing the estimate, the consumption 
per meter or the consumption per capita, should be com- 
puted, or these factors may be used 4s an aid in building 
up the estimate. 

When the estimated sales in cubic feet have been 
determined, the revenue in dollars should then be cal- 
culated, based upon the rates established in the rate 
scheduled. 


con- 


Non-Operating Revenue 
The items to be included under this caption are 
usually familiar to the Accounting Department, and 
are generally best prepared by it. 


Production Costs 
The accounts for carburetted water gas production 
are as follows: 
Production Supervision ; 
3oiler House Labor ; 
Generator House Labor ; 
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Purification Labor ; 
General Labor; 
Boiler Fuel; 
Generator Fuel; 
Oil—Water Gas; 
Purification Supplies ; 

Water ; 

Production Supplies and Expenses ; 
Maintenance Buildings ; 
Maintenance Apparatus; 

Residuals. 


Production Supervision 

Unless there are some changes in salaries, consulting 
engineers’ expenses, or other items, there should be 
very little change in the total cost of this item for the 
Budget year, and a similar cost in dollars for this item 
should be placed in the Budget year, and this cost then 
divided by the estimated make to secure the cost per 
M of gas made. 


Boiler House Labor 

Unless the plant is large—and even in that event, 
for a small normal increase in make, with no increase 
in wages, the total expenditure for this item should 
approximate the same from yezr to year. An inspec- 
tion of the three columns tabulated should make it 
possible to estimate closely the total amount for the 
Budget year, after which the cost per M can be worked 
out and filled in. 


Generator House Labor 

If the make is estimated to increase, and there are no 
increases in rates for labor, the increased amount of gas 
can, to a certain extent, be made without any increase 
in total cost for labor, except possibly the extra cost of 
the gas maker and helper. This total cost, therefore, 
can be estimated and divided by the amount of gas 
made, and the per M figure obtained, which, if too low, 
can be increased, and the total cost increased accordingly 
for the Budget year. 


Purification Labor 

The tendency will be, other conditions being equal, 
that the cost per M of gas made will be about the same 
as it has been running in the past. An inspection of the 
costs already tabulated should be made, after which the 
estimated cost per M can be put in and the total cost in 
dollars for the Budget year estimated in accordance 
with the estimated make. 


General Labor 

This item is likely to be variable. 
construction and alterations to the plant have taken place 
during the past year, and a considerable amount oi 
cleaning up and other work has been done, it may be 
found that the costs of that year can be reduced for the 
Budget year. The total cost of general labor should 
approximate the same each year, regardless of the usual 
normal increase in make. Inspection of the figures 
should show the total cost to be put in the Budget year, 
after which the cost per M can also be worked out and 
inserted. 


If considerable 


Boiler Fuel 
At the end of the columns, there should be filled in 
the amount of boiler fuel used per M, and its cost per 
ton, including any hancling or storage charges. After 





securing from the Purchasing Agent, or from such 
other sources as may be available, the estimated price 
for the fuel to be used during the Budget year, an in 
spection of the past results obtained should make it 
possible to fill in the estimated amount of fuel that will 
be used per M of gas made, and with the estimated cost 
per ton of fuel, the estimated cost per M of gas made 
can be inserted in the Budget year, after which the 
total cost m dollars for the Budget year can be filled in. 


Generator Fuel 

At the end of the columns, there should be filled in 
the amount of generator fuel used per M, and its cost 
per ton, including any handling or storage charges. 
After securing from the Purchasing Agent, or from 
such other sources as may be available, the estimated 
price for the fuel to be used during the Budget year, 
an inspection of the past results obtained should make 
it possible to fill in the estimated amount of fuel that 
will be used per M of gas made, and with the estimated 
cost per ton of fuel, the estimated cost per M of gas 
made can be inserted in the Budget year, after which 
the total cost in dollars for the Budget year can be filled 
in 


Oil-Water Gas 

At the end of the columns, there should be filled in 
the amount of oil used per M, and its cost per gallon, 
including any handling or storage charges. After secur- 
ing from the Purchasing Agent, or from such other 
sources as may be available, the estimated price for the 
oil to be used during the Budget year, an inspection of 
the past results obtained should make it possible to fill 
in the estimated amount of oil that will be used per M 
of gas made, and with the estimated cost per gallon of 
oil, the estimated cost per M of gas made can be in- 
serted in the Budget year, after which the total cost in 
dollars for the Budget year can be filled in. 


Purification Supplies 

It is assumed that the purification stock will be 
changed in operating from time to time, based on ex- 
perience as to the work done by the oxide. Under these 
circumstances, this cost should run fairly uniform per 
M of made. Then, an inspection of the cost 
figures in the first three columns will determine the 
cost to be placed in the Budget year for this item. 


Water 
This item should run fairly uniform in cost per M 
of gas made, and an inspection of the actual cost col- 
umns will determine the cost to be entered in the Bud- 
get year. 


gas 


Production Supplies and Expenses 

Unless there are some extraordinary items, these 
costs should run fairly uniform per M of gas made, 
and an inspection of the actual costs will determine the 
costs to be entered in the Budget year. 
Maintenance Buildings and Maintenance Apparatus 

The maintenance items will vary considerably from 
year to year, depending upon the condition of the plant, 
and on how well the plant maintenance has been kept 
up in the past. An inspection of the columns showing 


present and past costs, and a careful survey of what 
the probable large expenditures will be for the Budget 
vear, will determine the figures to be entered in the 
Budget year. 
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It is assumed in making these estimates, the possibil 
ities of reductions in costs will be considered, and these 
reductions included wherever they are possible or prob 
able. This is also true of increased costs, such as large 
maintenance items, due to rebuilding and remodeling. 


Residuals 

The only residual for credit in the manufacture of 
water gas is usually the tar made, which may be used 
for boiler fuel, or sold. An inspection of the columns 
of cost figures, showing the present and past credits, 
and bearing in mind the probable use or sale during the 
Sudget year will determine the credit to be entered in 
the Budget year for this item. 


Production Costs for Coal Gas 

If coal gas is manufactured in addition to water gas, 
then the estimated make will have to be divided in two, 
one for water gas and the other for coal gas, the amounts 
depending on the size of the coal gas plant and the 
economy of operation or manufacture of the two kinds 
of gases under the conditions contemplated for the Bud 
get year. Having made this division, the water gas 
estimate can be made as has been indicated. 

The coal gas estimate of production costs can be 
made in a similar manner to the production costs for 
water gas, except that care will have to be exercised in 
estimating the residual credit for by-products, as well 
as to estimate as accurately as possible the cost of gas 
coal. 

After making the two separate estimates of costs, 
they can be combined, and the total production costs 
obtained. 


Distribution Costs 


The following are the accounts for Distribution: 

Distribution Supervision ; 

Distribution Office Expense ; 

Service Expense ; 

Consumers’ Premises Expense ; 

Distribution Pumping ; 

Maintenance of Mains; 

Maintenance of Services; 

Maintenance of Meters ; 

Reset and Removal Meters. 

The costs for Distribution should run more uniformly 
than for Production. 

The estimate of costs to be entered in the Budget 
year will have to be based principally on inspection of 
the past and present operating costs, estimating either 
the dollar column first, or the per M column, as may 
be found advisable, and whichever runs the most uni- 
form. 

If there are any extraordinary expenses, such as a 
consumers’ inspection campaign, extensive paving pro- 
gram requiring overhauling of mains and services, or 
considerable overhauling of meters, due to repairs hav- 
ing accumulated, increases in these items will have to 
be provided in accordance with what seems probable 
for the Budget year. If, however, during the past and 
present these items have been running high. due to this 
work having been kept up, the future costs of these 
items will decrease materially. 

With three periods available, it is sometimes helpful 
to check the total yearly costs for the Budget vear by 
dividing the current period’s costs by the number of 


months, and multiplying this result by 12, and also by 
multiplying by 12 the last month’s operating cost, 
especially for figures that should run fairly uniform 
such as the labor items, supplies and expenses, etc. ) 


New Business Costs 
_ The accounts appearing under this heading are as 
follows: 

Promotion Supervision ; 

’romotion Supplies and Expenses; 

Advertising ; 

Soliciting ; 

Appliance Demonstration. 

As these costs are determined largely by the com- 
pany’s policy, it should be possible after inspecting the 
costs for the previous year and the current period, to 
decide upon the amount which will be expended during 
the Budget year. If the company contemplates an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign and an _ intensive sales 
campaign, it will be possible to approximate the cost 
of any such activities, as the cost of the newspaper 
advertising can readily be obtained from the newspapers 
and a sales campaign can be estimated. 


Commercial Costs 

The accounts under this heading are: 

Commercial Salaries ; 

Collection Expenses ; 

Meter Reading; 

Office Expense. 

After reviewing the costs for the past and present 
periods, some idea will be obtained of how these costs 
are going, and in estimating fo the Budget year, con- 
sideration should be given to any prospective additions 
to the force, any increases in salaries that may be con- 
templated, and any increases or decreases in connection 
with the expense of operating the commercial office, 
such as office rent, stationery, books, office accessories, 
ete. 

Consideration must be given to anv unusual expenses 
that may have been incurred in the prior periods, and 
it they are not usual or normal, they should be eliminated 
in the Budget year. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
cost per thousand or the cost per meter may be used as 
a guide, but these factors should be checked with the 
dollar costs as well, and if the amount is insufficient or 
too much, it should be corrected to agree with the con- 
ditions anticipated in the Budget year. 


General Costs 

The accounts under this heading are: 

General Salaries ; 

General Expense ; 

Legal Expenses ; 

Insurance ; 

Injuries and Damages ; 

Uncollectible Gas Bills. 

The plan outlined under the heading of “Commercial 
Costs” will apply to “General Costs.” 

However, particular care should be exercised in 
estimating the amount applying to “General Expense,” 
this account being more or less of a “catch all” for any 
expenditures which cannot be directly allocated to some 
particular account. Inquiries should be made to as- 
certain if any unusual expenditures are to be made, and 
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which should be provided for, so that they may be in- 
cluded in this account, or to eliminate any unusual 
charges which will not have to be met during the Bud 

get year. 

It is usually a general custom with respect to the 
amount to be charged off for uncollectible bills, to gauge 
this upon past experience; a basis reflected in a certain 
percentage of the operating revenue or cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, may also be used as a guide. 

Accident and Damages are likewise based upon ex 
perience and the estimate for this account may be made 
on the basis of a certain percentage of the Operating 
Revenue or cents per thousand cubic feet. 

The estimate for “Insurance” should be based upon 
the experience of the past, taking into consideration any 
increases or decreases in the amount of insurance to be 
carried, and any changes in the premium rate. 

The estimate for “Legal Expenses” should be based 
upon the amount of actual retainers paid at the time the 
budget is prepared, and any anticipated expenses that 
may have to be provided for. 


Taxes 
The estimate for Taxes, covering as it does state, 
city and government taxes,should be prepared by basing 
the estimate upon the knowledge of the Company’s as- 
sessment in the past, the rate and contemplated changes 
in any of these factors. It :s well to show Taxes by 





classes to insure that none of the various taxes have 
been OV erlooked. 


Renewals and Replacements 
The amount taken up in Operating Expenses for this 
account will be governed by the policy or requirements 
of the individual companies. 


Income Deductions 

The present outstanding obligations, both funded and 
unfunded, should be set forth in detail and the inter- 
est there calculated. Using this result as a base, the 
interest on any new money which may be put into the 
property, whether through the issuing of securities or 
through loans, should be calculated from the estimated 
dates that interest will accrue. 

These dates are usually obtained from the report 
covering the construction program which should state 
the periods during the Budget year when funds for 
construction purposes will be required. 

Allowance should be made for such portion of con- 
struction requirements as may be financed from excess 
cash on hand, from estimated excess net income and 
from such charges in the Budget as do not require cash 
outlay such as Reserves, Suspense Accounts, etc. 

Other income deductions, such as Rental of Leased 
Plants, Bond Discount and Expense, and similar items, 
if any, should be listed and given the proper considera- 
tion for the Budget year. 


Materials and Supplies Budget 


Purpose, details of preparation and use 


George 1... Mc Kana 


The Peoples Gas Light & 


HIS TERM is intended to include all of the 

I materials and supplies required to be purchased 

by a gas utility in the carrying on of any of the 
phases of its operations. The term would, therefore, in- 
clude production materials, materials required in ex- 
tension of plant and equipment and incidental supplies 
and merchandise. 

Certain of these materials are required to be con- 
tinuously on hand, while others, being required for 
some specific purpose, need not be kept in stock at all. 

It is usually most economical to buy those materials 
which must be kept in stock in quantities larger than 
will be required in any one month, in order that ad 
vantage may be taken of lower prices for larger quan- 
tities. 

The need for a materials and supplies budget, how- 
ever, arises here. Because of the lower prices unless 
some check is placed upon the purchasing and accumu- 
lation of stocks, the amount of money invested in such 
materials may become unreasonably large, and invest- 
ment in useless stocks produces no return. 

To the storekeeper falls the duty of controlling the 
stocks of materials so that there may be derived there- 
from the economy and convenience of having the stores 
when required, while at the same time the investment 
in stocks is kept as small as possible. Where there is 
no storekeeper this duty may fall upon the Purchasing 





Coke Company, Chicago, III. 


Department, and in any case the Purchasing Depart- 
ment must assist the storekeeper in controlling stocks. 


Use of Materials and Supplies Budget 
The functions of the materials and supplies budget 
are: 
1. To furnish the storekeeper with lists of materials 
and supplies required by Operating and Construc- 
tion Departments. 

2. To set standards as to purchases and inventories 
for the guidance of the Storekeeper and Pur- 
chasing Agent. 

3. To assist in reduction and elimination of stocks 
required infrequently. 

1. To present the information required by the finan- 
cial officer or Budget Bureau in preparing the 
Financial Budget. 


~ 


Term of Materials and Supplies Budget 

Materials and Supplies Budgets may be either con- 
tinuous or for a term. 

Some companies may now have a continuous budget, 
but the greater number who now have budgets appar- 
ently prepare them for a term, usually one year. The 
procedure would be about the same in either case, so 
that what is spoken of herein will for convenience be 
a term budget for one year. 
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Materials and Supplies Required 

In order to carry on their work efficiently and econ- 
omically, the Construction and Production Departments 
must plan their operations some time in advance of the 
time when they are to be begun. Usually the Construc- 
tion Department will plan at the end of one year the 
work which will be done the succeeding year. The 
Production Department likewise will consider at that 
time its future operations. These departments should 
at the same time prepare estimates of materials to be 
used the ensuing year in their operations. While it is 
true perhaps, that the Construction Department may 
not be able to give exact lists of the materials to be 
required, it should be able to give some sort of list of its 
requirements for the guidance of the storekeeper. When 
these lists have been completed, even though not exact, 
copies should be sent at once to the officer charged with 
the preparation of the Materials and Supplies Budget. 
The Operating Department likewise should send similar 
lists of the materials required for its operations. Where 
other operations, such as Merchandise Selling and Ap- 
pliance Maintenance, are carried on by the utility, lists 
of materials and supplies required by each department 
should be made up and sent to the Storekeéper and 
Purchasing Agent in time to permit their inclusion in 
the Materials and Supplies Budget. All of these esti- 
mates of quantities of materials to be used should show 
as nearly as possible when the material is to be re- 
quired. 


Standardization of Materials 


In this connection it is desired to draw attention to 
the need for standardization in the types and kinds of 
materials requisitioned by various departments before 
the preparation of a Materials and Supplies Budget is 
attempted. It is sometimes the case that a particular 
type of an article is requisitioned which, to be supplied, 
must be purchased for the purpose, while some other 
type which would have served the purpose equally well, 
is carried in stock. This may be due to personal prefer- 
ence on the part of the person drawing the requisition 
or, more often probably, to the fact that the person 
drawing the requisition did not know that the one type 
was carried in stock. Standardization would cut down 
the number of materials carried in stock, prevent the 
accumulation in stock of materials used only occasion- 
ally and will greatly facilitate the preparation of the 
lists of materials called for in a Materials and Supplies 
Budget. 

Standardization of materials suggests that the various 
departments requisitioning materials are to know what 
items are carried in stock. A stock catalogue is recom- 
mended in this connection, serving a double purpose of 
showing what articles are standard and which of them 
are carried in stock. 


Preparation of Budget 


When the various material lists, including those which 
are necessarily preliminary and incomplete, have been 
received by the Storekeeper, he should begin the pre- 
paration of the Materials and Supplies Budget. 


It will very likely be discovered by him that no esti 
mates have been or can be prepared as to the quantity 
to be used of a large number of the articles he carries 
in stock. It would be impracticable, for instance, in 
the case of a utility carrying repair parts for a large 
variety of stoves, for anyone to estimate the quantities 
of a particular part to be required in the year under 
consideration. It will usually be possible, however, in 
the case of such stocks, to determine a “low point,” i.e., 
the minimum of such parts to be kept in stock, and to 
estimate for the various groups into which such sup 
plies may be classified what the use will be during the 
Budgeting period. 

The officer preparing the Budget then should list all 
of the various materials and supplies, grouping those of 
small importance into larger units. In separate columns 
he should list the quantities to be used each month as 
estimated by the various departments, and the quantities 
required to be received each month in order to keep the 
stock in a position to meet requisitions against it. 

From this detailed estimate the totals of the “Used” 
and “Required to be Received” columns may be carried 
to a summary sheet which should show the quantity on 
hand at the beginning, and the book value thereof, the 
total estimated to be used, the total estimated required 
to be received. This information is then ready for the 
listing in further columns of any unfilled ogders at the 
beginning, and of the unfilled orders he estimates will 
be on hand at the end of the period. From the figures 
shown it is now possible to list in a further column the 
quantity to be ordered and the estimated cost thereof. 

This list of materials to be ordered now forms a basis 
of another list to be prepared by the officer preparing the 
Budget which will show the estimated cash payments to 
be made each month for the goods to be purchased or to 
be received on existing unfilled orders. This list is nec- 
essary in connection with the preparation of the financial 
budget. 


Approval of Budget 


The lists of materials to be purchased and the list 
showing expected cash payments should now be sub- 
mitted to the Budget Committee for its appoval. After 
discussion, alteration and approval by the Committee, 
this budget should constitute a guide for the Store- 
keeper and Purchasing Agent. 


Benefits to Be Derived 


Preparation of such a budget calls to the attention 
of those most concerned the exact present status of the 
investment in materials and supplies, compels considera- 
tion of the rates at which turnover thereof is effected, 
and assists in cutting down and invigorating the stock 
carried. 


Reports 


Regular reports, preferably monthly, comparing esti- 
mated and actual quantities used, quantities purchased, 
purchase prices and rates of turnover should be pre- 
pared and presented to the Budget Committee. The 
forms to be used for this purpose may be simple or 
elaborate. 








